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That  tlio  Union  of  Sonth  Africa  was  in  a  prosperons  condi- 
tion (Inring-  the  year  191S  is  readily  borne  out  by  the  banking,  rail- 
waj^,  genei'al  trade,  and  revenue  returns,  and  by  the  comparative 
absence  of  insolvencies.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  everything 
conspired  to  favor  South  Africa  during  the  year.  The  seasons 
were  good  and  everything  produced  was  sold  at  prices  that  four 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  fabulous.  War  expendi- 
ture on  a  considerable  scale  auginented  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  comnumity.  The  war  has  given  a  stimulus  to  local  manu- 
factures and  led  to  their  expansion  and  development.  On  the  whole 
the  Union  enjoyed  complete  freedom  from  anxiety  with  respect  to 
the  prime  necessities  of  life,  and  may  be  said  to  have  participated  in 
a  term  of  unexampled  prosperity 

Evidences  of  Increased  Prosperity. 

The  clearing-house  returns  for  the  year  were  considerablj'  in  ex- 
cess of  those  for  1917.  Prices  were  high  but  money  was  plenti- 
ful and  trade  brisk.  The  banking  deposits  again  showed  a 
marked  increase,  reaching  the  highest  amount  ever  held  by  the 
banks ;  and,  wdiile  the  loans  and  advances  in  1916  and  1917  remained 
stationary,  in  1918  they  increased  by  $70,000,000,  surpassing  the 
increase  in  deposits  during  the  year  by  nearly  $8,000,000. 

In  spiti'  of  the  shortage  of  shipping.  South  African  trade  remained 
remarkaldy  buoyant,  there  being  a  good  demand  for  South  African 
produce,  roi'  which  producers  received  very  high  prices;  and  the 
largely  increased  prices  of  connnodities  imported  benefited  the  public 
exchequer. 

The  shr)rtago  and  high  commercial  value  of  minerals  brought 
about  a  greater  activity  in  the  development  of  the  mining  resources 
of  the  country. 

The  industrial  census  during  the  year  brought  much  surprise  in 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  industrial  output — namely,  $240,600,- 
000 — was  on  an  actual  level  with  the  mineral  output,  valued  at 
$230,000,000  in  1918,  which  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
preponderating  economic  factor  in  South  Africa.  This,  together 
with  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  production  estimated  at  between 
$300,000,000  and  $350,000,000,  produced  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  destinies  of  South  Africa. 
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The  conditions  prevailing  in  1918  were  in  many  instances  the 
ciihninating  result  of  an  economic  movement  that  had  made  itself 
manifest  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  give  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  ^-ear  1918  conditions  prevailing  during  the  three 
previous  years  are  necessarily  taken  into  account  in  the  detailed 
reviews  that  folloAv. 

Census  of  the  White  Population. 

A  census  taken  on  May  4,  1918,  showed  that  there  were  1,418,070 
white  inhabitants  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  that  date,  as 
compared  with  1,270,242  in  1911.  This  is  an  increase  of  141,828,  or 
11.1  per  cent;  and  of  this  increase  42,198  were  males  and  99,630 
females.  The  density  of  the  white  population  was  thus  2.9  per  square 
mile.  It  is  estimated  that  the  density  of  the  colored  population  was 
11.5  per  square  mile.  According  to  the  1918  census  the  white  popula- 
tion was  distributed  as  follows:  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province, 
615,874:  Natal,  120,465;  Transvaal,  497,236;  Orange  Free  State, 
181,292 ;  travelers  by  rail,  3,203. 

The  following  figures  show  the  population  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country  in  1918,  with  the  increase  in  population  since  1911 
given  in  parentheses:  Cape  Town,  90,348  (13,723);  Durban,  40,871 
(7,958);  East  London,  14,492  (2,213);  Johannesburg,  135,639 
(15,686)  ;  Pietermaritzburg,  18,527  (3,790)  ;  Pretoria,  34,085  (4,467) ; 
Port  Elizabeth,  21,265  (3,073). 

No  census  of  the  colored  inhabitants  has  been  taken  since  1911, 
when  a  total  population  of  4,697,152  was  recorded ;  but  it  is  generally 
estimated  that  the  colored  population  numbers  at  present  fully 
5,500,000.  The  census  of  1911  showed  that  the  colored  people  were 
spread  over  the  Union  as  follows:  Province  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1,982,588;  Natal,  1,095,929;  Transvaal,  1,265,650;  and  Orange  Free 
State,  352,985. 

The  figures  for  1918  indicate  that  there  had  been  a  tendency  for 
the  white  inhabitants  to  move  toward  the  .seacoast  towns  and  the 
mming  cities;  many  rural  districts  showed  a  decrease. 

Effects  of  Influenza  Epidemic. 

The  influenza  pandemic  of  1918  did  not  pass  through  South  Africa 
without  leaving  its  mark.  The  disea,se  made  its  appearance  as  early 
as  August,  but  did  not  reach  its  most  disastrous  effect  until  October, 
which  will  always  be  known  here  as  "Black  October".  The  deaths 
among  the  white  inhabitants  bet^veen  August  1  and  November  30, 
1918,  totaled  11,726— a  rate  of  8.2  per  thousand.  Among  the  colored 
inhabitauts  there  wore  127,745  deaths,  or  27.19  per  thousand ;  making 
a  total  nuniber  of  deaths  of  139,471,  or  22.8  per  thousand  of  the  white 
and  colored  population  combined.  The  Cape  Province  appears  to 
have  suffered  most.  The  city  of  Cape  Town  had  the  greatest  number 
of  deaths — namely.  6,342 — as  well  as  the  greatest  death  rate  among 
the  white  people  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  The  mining  city  of  Kim- 
berley  had  4,861  deaths. 

The  total  number  of  influenza  cases  ^vhich  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  was  2,616,805,  or  nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  However,  as  infliienza  was  not  a  reportable  disease,  it  is 
generally  estimated  that  the  number  of  people  affected  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  figures  given  above. 
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Aside  from  caiijsing  a  <>roat  doal  of  liuiiiau  sutfcrinji",  (he  opklemic 
seriously  disorganized  coiiimorco,  transportation  and  industry.  In 
Kiinbcrley  the  diamond  mines  were  obliged  to  cease  operations  for 
a  month,  and  similar  measures  had  to  be  taken  by  many  gcild  mines 
on  the  Rand.  At  the  beginning  of  November  a  wave  of  depression 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Union. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  the  armistice  in  Euroi)e  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  local  conditions,  Avhich  immediately  thereafter 
began  rapidly  to  normalize  themselves. 

Statistics  of  Shipping-. 

How  the  fonMgn  trade  of  the  Union  for  1018  bulked,  as  compared 
with  1917,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  tonnage 
of  cargo  landed  and  shipped,  according  to  the  nationalities  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade : 


Xalionalitv. 


British 

^\incri'au.. 
BraiUian... 

Tanish 

Puth 

French 

Greek 

Japanese... 
Norwegian . 
Portinniesc. 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish — 


Total 1,U9,862       1,351,319 


Cai-go  landed. 
1918  1917 


Tmis. 
764,659 
04, 222 
7,529 
14,707 
10, 22:5 
2,242 


114,365 

65,116 

5,840 

12,715 

421 

57,821 


Tons. 
,026,849 
27,642 


20, 970 
13,527 
17,111 


44, 4C8 
90,027 

1,335 
36, 85S 

9,542 
63,080 


Cargo  shipped." 


191S 


Tons. 
2,023,164 

33,207 
8,275 
2,691 
12,187 
0.726 
7;  965 
189, 275 
43,508 
28,856 
10,612 
82,884 
84,243 


2,533,593 


1917 


Tons. 
2,46.5,473 
12,292 


13,229 
39,035 
12,575 

1,634 
137,673 
56,085 
27,681 

7,181 
30,515 
36,776 


2,  S40, 149 


a  Including  bunker  coal. 


Increase  of  Japanese  Tonnage — Nationality  of  Vessels. 

The  d<x-i-ease  in  the  tonnage  of  cargo  conveyed  in  British  bottoms 
was  more  marked  in  1918  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war.  There  was  again  a  notable  increase  in  cargo  landed  and 
shipped  l\y  .lapaiiese  liners.  The  Japanese  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  increased  from  nothing  in 
1913  to  a  combined  incoming  and  outgoing  cargo  of  303,64:0  tons  ii) 
1918. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  of  over-sea  cargo  landed  in  1918,  180,803  tons 
were  carried  by  sailing  vessels,  as  compared  with  162,702  tons  in 
1917.  The  cargo  brought  by  sailing  vessels  was  chiefly  lumber, 
wheat,  oils,  and  steel  plates.  The  reduction  in  the  numfier  of  ar- 
rivals in  the  first  half  of  1918  synchronized  with  the  concentration  of 
shipping  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  from  America  to  Europe. 

During  1918  only  three  or  four  Union  Castle  steamers  were  em- 
ployed on  the  England-South  African  route,  most  of  the  vessels  of 
this  line  having  been  requisitioned  by  the  British  Admiralty. 
Among  the  vessels  whicli  entered  Union  ports  in  1918  were  many  of 
unfamiliar  appearance  and  design — tank  steamers,  standard  ships, 
sailers  with  auxiliary  power,  five-masted  schooners,  and  oil-fuel  ves- 
sels. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
of  varioii.s  nationalities  arriving  at  Union  ports  during  1918,  together 
with  their  net  tonnage : 


Nationality. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Total. 

Not 
tonnage. 

S(M  th  .'  frii-an 

20 
635 

11 

3fi 
31 

2" 

is" 

1 

c 

3" 

31 

671 

35 

2 

8 

5 

5 

3 

94 

48 

43 

6 

39 

46 

20, 137 

2, 099, 3114 

41,392 

6,456 

21, 128 

16.000 

8,315 

7,003 

.353,066 

100,014 

112,415 

9,3l« 

95,283 

99,471 

C  thor  British 

/  meri'  an 

Bra/llian 

2 

0 

5 

5 

3 

94 

30 

42 

Tanish 

ri.t  h 

French 

Grcok 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Tortiitfucsc 

Russian 

Spanish 

3.) 
43 

Swedish 

Tftjiin  1!<1S 

924 
1.425 

112 
73 

1,036 
l,4i)8 

2, 98 !  440 
4, 997, 370 

Tctalin  1917 

General  Trade  Statistics. 


The  value  of  the  imports  (not  including  Government  stores)  and 
exports  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
during  the  years  1917  and  1918  are  .shown  by  countries  of  origin  and 
destination  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


Biiti  h  Empire  " , 

United  Kingdom 

Au  trilii 

British  East  Afiia 

British  West  Africa 

Canada 

Cevlon 

India 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

Rhodesia 

Southwest  Africa 

Straisjhts  Settlements 

British  West  Indies 

Zanzi  >ai- 

Other  British  po3.c.<=sions . 

Fori  ign  couniries 

United  States 

Argenf  ina , 

Bra  il 

Chile 

Cuba 

China 

Japan 

Sinn 

Belgium 

Denmarlc 

Franco 

Madagascar 

Germany 

Gree'C.! 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Inciies 

Italy 

Norwaj' 

Portugal 

Portuguese  Ea.st  Afriea 

Portuguc.--e  West  Africa... 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tiirkish  Empire 

All  other 


Imports. 


1917 


?114 

88, 
G 


,6<>5 
,718 
,  155 
241 
5 
,652 

m 

,.372 

itio: 

n, 

,n8, 

242, 

131, 

249. 

371, 

240, 

,448, 

,310, 

39ii, 

,584, 

.751, 

12', 

.557; 

2S6, 

165; 
,  157, 
96, 
29, 
31, 

T.iS. 

203, 

045. 

072, 

230. 

251, 
57, 
til, 

183. 

002, 

410, 
49, 

239, 


977 
,242 
,412 
,025 
422 
437 
771 
,205 
814 
300 
670 
273 
767 
764 
7.3 
172 
704 
139 
280 
423 
702 
201 
COl 
402 
257 
735 
101 
432 
020 
93S 
924 
172 
5S8 
621 
450 
619 
444 
819 
199 
277 
190 
500 
137 
521 


1918 


J1.59 
124: 

5, 


,415, 
,885, 
,725, 
676, 
448, 
,582, 
,2(^, 
,317, 
841, 
2, 
,  18(i, 
220, 
2(8, 
252, 
,  43K, 
299, 
,243, 
997; 
036; 
828, 
801, 
140, 
499, 
961, 
50, 
21, 
93, 
300, 
623, 
94. 
9, 
776. 
522, 
63:), 
245, 
332, 
219, 
70, 
121, 
447, 
718, 
422, 
58, 
203, 


897 
466 
165 
526 
570 
399 
387 
929 
9t3 
248 
825 
.321 
217 
15^ 
951 
777 
497 
899 
170 
982 
510 
885 
118 
538 
685 
130 
388 
954 
637 
799 
704 
350 
173 
575 
381 
P(.9 
808 
tH4 
35(i 
888 
485 
793 
S02 
854 


Exports. 


1917 


886,032,945 

67,024,913 

064,924 

258,193 


144,185 
182,814 
200,  a58 
<i97, 969 
113,833 

7,724,690 
(f) 

1,355,  .5,37 


(6) 

7,661,029 

44,019,975 

27, 254, 361 

2J,544 


13, 830, 773 


795, 075 
229, 130 


3,800 


4,287 

1,131,782 

102,844 


638,379 


1918 


$97,569,694 

75,098,197 

1,010,757 

1,047,417 


1,127.670 
851, 372 
40.5, 627 

1,048,682 

147,406 

10, 562, 918 

1,376,236 


(b) 

4,890,412 

49,642,568 

29, 142, 451 

046, 592 


13,745,266 


1.150,420 
349,653 


72,642 
357,201 


2J,320 

2,284,087 
125,001 


1,439,923 


aThe.sctotnls include  Rhodpsio.  »  Included  m  "Other  British  po<^«essions.''    c  Included  in  "Allolher.'f 
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The  total  value  of  niorchandisc  importod  diuinj;-  each  uf  the  ])aht 
nine  years  has  heen  as  follows:  1910,  $l()r),4!)G,00();  )!)11.  Sl70,0r,0,( )()(): 
1912,^  h;175.-J41,000;  1913,  $187,487,000:  1014.  ^>.r>L>.4:50.000 :  1915, 
$142,145,000:  1910,  $188,021,000;  1917.  S109,1 15,000;  and  li>is.  ji;230,- 
659,000. 

leading  Articles  of  Import. 

The  followin«i-  table  shows  the  values  of  the  prhicipal  an  ides  im- 
ported into  the  Union  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles 


Animals 

AiiUfrirtiou  ctvase 

Apparel  aii'i  slops 

A  iTOS  and  aimuiitii  tiou. . . 

^ s?av  apnaratns 

Ba^s,  not  leather 

Bindinc  twiiic 

Bioscope  films  (exposed). 

Brass 

Bn'shwaro 

Canvas  and  duck 

Ct^uient 

Clocks  and  wat'^hes 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent 

fuel 

Confectionery,  fancy 

Copra 

Cordaee  and  rope 

Corks  and  bniT's 

Cotton  mant'fa-'tnres: 

Blankets  and  nigs . . . 

Piece  ffoods 

Shawls  and  shawlins;. 

Underclothing 

Wast« 

Wick 

Other 

Drues  and  ehemicals 
(including  apothecary 

ware) 

Dycstuffs  and  tanning 

substan^'ps 

Earthen  and  ^hina  ware. 
Ekctriral  material: 

Fittiues,  includiue: 
insulators  and 
posts 

Cable  and  wire 

Enameled  ware 

Felt 

Food  and  drink,  articles 
of: 

Bakins  powder 

Biscuits 

Butter  and  substi- 
.  tutes 

Cheese 

Chicory  and  substi- 
tutes  

Cocoa  and  chocolate, 
unsweetened 

Coffee 

Confectionery,  jams, 
etc 

Com ,  Hour,  and  grain 

Extracts  and  essences 

Farinaceous  prepara- 
tions  

Fish ;. 

Fruit  and  nuts 

Lard  and  substitutes. 

Meats,  iresh  and  pre- 
served  

Milk,  condensed 

Oils, salad 

Pickles  and  sauces . . . 

Rice 

Spices 

Spirits,  potable 

Sugar 


S270,981 

315,992 

n,  045, 904 

1,253,732 

SI, 930 

4,362,978 

197,098 

213, 8-58 

121,998 

265,385 

566,295 

105,389 

409,954 

82,  »^o 

56,296 

299,937 

370, 243 

193, 813 

3,305,881 

15,462,889 

353,824 

4,928,154 

1,005,078 

38,615 

2,427,985 


4, 869, 440 

137,031 
767,636 


1.006,246 
'261,404 
218, 306 
130,043 


409,803 
29,929 

10,468 
141,912 

34,436 

105, 8S1 
2,783,061 

48.8,047 

0,468,128 

163, 281 

408,650 
878,593 
394,  .537 
123,687 

497,  .5:30 
2,077,918 

:i9i1,394  i 

165,442 
1,997,105  I 

2.57,316  ! 
2,102,ZJ1  I 

821,339  i 


S393,738 
274,699  ! 
14,34S,019 
1,571,709  I 

77,475 
6,561.609 
765;3'58  ! 
2M,434  I 
l&-.,774  I 
375,669  • 
1,037,995  i 
4,292  ' 
.561.058  I 
i 
4,005  i 
89,819  ' 
751,315  ; 
293,976  ! 
363,1.53  I 
1 
7,216,874 
41,7S''i,669 
714.027 
8,022,630 
662,997 
103, 107 
3,958,786  j 


6,103,676  ! 

196,154  i 
904,  .82? 


1,38.3,765  ; 
141,022 
193,764 
123,769  j 

i 

373,139  i 
17,651  j 

997, 277 
70,555 

13,3''0 

105, 452 
4,146,292 

327,408 

3,430,629 

236,599 

211,440 
326,415 
481,180 

5, 800 

4.56,692  , 
685,451  I 
166,916  1 
255,374 
2,195,64.8 
9,5.1,632 
2,003,553 
1,447.682 


Articles 


Food  and  drinlc.  articles 
of— Continued. 

Sugar  products 

Tea 

Vegetables, prepared. 

Wine 

Footwear,  not  leather 

Furniture,  etc 

Furs 

Glass  and  glassware . 

Glycerin 

Haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery   

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  and  ca  ps 

Hides  and  skins 

Hose,  conveying 

Implements,  agricultural 

and  daily 

India  mbber,  includmj 

tires 

Instruments,  musical 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod . . . 

Girders,  beams  and 
joists 

Hoop 

Pigs  and  ingots 

Pipes   and   fittings, 
cast  and  wrought. , 

Plate  and  sheet 

Jewelry 

Jute  and  hessiau 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware.. 

Lead 

Leather     ana     leather 
gools: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Lnmauufactured 

Other 

Liueu  manufactures 

Machinery  (except  loco- 
motives): 

Agiictilim-al 

Bands  and  belting. . . 

Eljctricd 

]\[anufiictiuing 

Mining 

Other,  u.  e.  s 

PacKing,  engine. . . . 

Pumps 

Windmills 

.Manures  and  fertilizers . . 

Mot  il,  composition 

Nitrates 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils,  mineral: 

Luoricating 

Motor  spirit 

Paraffin  (^L-eroscu?).. 
Oils,  vegetable: 

Coconut 

Cottonseed 

Essenii.il   and    per- 
fumed   

Linseed 

Palm ,. .....c  .. 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 


1918 


8141,251 

$158,862 

1,752,543 

2,298,321 

51,400 

50,89.1 

227,334 

270, 134 

137,664 

237,461 

1,596,314 

2,056,617 

15,902 

96,9S0 

973, 738 

1,356,464 

1,909,654 

2,062,822 

4,522,614 

6,846,066 

4,923,068 

5,5;?6,578 

1,151,847 

1,963,657 

267, 765 

365,216 

288,122 

278,188 

2,173,802 

2,409,672 

2,805,099 

2,112,718 

400,562 

391,077 

2,244,040 

2,008,507 

61,775 

36,956 

138,243 

143, 303 

56,617 

00,344 

957, 421 

1,706,385 

2,059,571 

2,468,785 

,521,816 

470, 7.8<! 

49^,2.37 

689,603 

154, 4.10 

156,730 

146,.S86 

124,669 

4,389,530 

7,546,603 

546,927 

760,  .337 

329,944 

487,959 

142,166 

243,242 

325,744 

413,244 

888,696 

1,002,666 

731,318 

614,751 

903, 972 

977,242 

3,401,211 

2,863,837 

1,832,666 

1,391,901 

230,473 

279,420 

232,332 

296,735 

210,457 

147,210 

219, 718 

509, 970 

93, 130 

102,673 

1,821,357 

1, 233,  .531 

1,003,970 

1,375,813 

1,110,326 

1,307,015 

2,  Ml,  328 

2,466,006 

1,48.5,383 

1,216.912 

145,285 

192,611 

".M),  S33 

29 

70, 365 

18.5,457 

254,631 

705,778 

125, 546 

4.37,4.84 

951, 177 

1,03(1,09(1 

3,09t,355 

4,500,588 

SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


Perfumery 

Photographic  m  iteriils . . 

Plate,  silver,  and  plated 
ware 

Plumbago 

Printers'  and  bookfcind- 
crs'  material,  n.  c.  s — 

Quicksilver 

Railway  malcri.il 

Saddlers'  and  shoemak- 
ers' materi,il(not  leath- 
er)  

Seeds. 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  manufactures 

Soap 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  books 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  dental  ap- 
pli^ces 

Tallow  and  grease 

Tar,  etc 

Tin  and  tinware 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manu- 
factured   

Tobaci-onl-its'  wares 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Tramway  material 

Vehicles: 

BU!y<'les  aud  trleyf le^ 

Motorcycles  and 

parts 


1917 


$ri76, 949 
295,353 

329, 710 
•1,730 

323, 948 
188,  ()04 
2uS,  74:5 


315,017 
132,248 
325, 4.  2 

1,034,738 
358,  u27 
301,  Ou5 

3, 409, 200 
353,  tm 

255, 447 

04,  0(j2 

lOa,  48ti 

319,788 

522,030 
289,582 
537,  (30 
45, 910 

338,031 

004,102 


1918 


?1, 034, 151 
30;i,  217 

457, 305 
400,327 

119,983 
311,070 
334,454 


430,452 
198, 597 
352,090 

2,  r)S7, 791 
343, 1 43 
345, 074 

5,315,950 
471,987 

538,478 

430, 2i.2 

91, 578 

131,814 

541, 508 
607,148 
951,(1.8 
39,534 

429,824 

471,111 


Articles. 


Vehicles— Continued. 

Molar  l■ar.^ 

Motor  trucks 

Motor-car  and  motor- 
truck parts 

Other   vehicles  and 

part  s 

Wax,  paraflin  and  stearin 
Wood  and  timber: 

Unmanufactured 

Miuiufactiircd 

Woolrn  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rug^... 

CLth  and  piece  g  lods 

H„siury  and  under- 
cbthing 

Shawls 

All  other 

Zinc  and  /.incwarc 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Imported  from  Southern 
and  Northern  Rhodesia 

Total  merchandise. 
Imports  of  Government 

st  )res 

Specie 

Grand  total 


1917 


82,963.708 
36, 128 

1,047,222 

129,191 

1,956,030 

3, 230, 030 
1,147,560 

1,911,512 

2, 090,  ."32 

292,297 

249,063 

2.i0,912 

1,192,030 

5,3£7,229 


166,996,011 
2,118,670 


169,114,681 

8,396,931 
9,194,4,S3 


186,706,095 


1918 


SI,  215,048 
41,472 

835, 179 

170,070 
2,&55,800 

4, 204, 108 
965,392 

1,9.56,841 
4,1.58,760 

306,044 

334.202 

250,678 

1,16.5,327 

5,524,949 


228,472,568 
2,186,835 


230,&59,393 
le, 169,910 


240,829,303 


Imports  of  Government  Stores. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Union  in 
1917  and  1918  for  the  use  of  the  Government  are  given  below : 


Article. 


Apparel  and  slops 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Electric  cable  and  wire 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of, 

Paper,  printing 

Railway  supplies: 

Locomotives 

Rails 

Roiling  stock 


1917 


865,098 
686,493 
20,118 
117,(-38 
393,315 
147,693 

1,491,227 

15,884 

362.601 


1918 


$16, 
343, 


65, 
59, 
302, 

2,737, 

1,399, 

177, 


Article. 


Railway  supples — Contd. 
Ties 

Other  articles , 

Telegraph    and    telephone 
material 

Tin,  bar,  block,  an(l  in?ot.. 
Uniforms  and  appointments 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1917 


$249,525 
110,523 

109,466 

103,121 

835,588 

3, 621,. 513 


8,396,463 


1918 


§335,886 
96,629 

64,832 

25,403 

957,961 

3,587,142 


10,169,783 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  chief  countries  of  origin  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
the  Union  in  1918  arc  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Aniranls 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 

Antitriotion  grease 
United  States 
United  Kinedom 

Apparel  and  slops 
United  Kingdom 
United  Stales 

Japan : 

France 

Arms  and  animimition 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 

Assay  apparaliis 
tJnitcd  Kingdom 
Uniicd  State 
Netherl;irid 


BRITISH    SOUTH    AFItlCA. 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Value, 


B  cots ,  F  hoes,  and  .slippers  -  Conli  nued 

Swit-iprland 

Argentina 

Jai)an 

Bnisli  ware 

United  Kintdom 

Japan 

United  :■  tates 

Ar  cnlina 

Cement 

L  nilcd  kingdom 

United  States 

Gocks  and  watches ^ 

Smt  ciiand 

Unitai  t  tates 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Japsui 

Coulee  ti,)ncry 

United  I  tdtos 

United  Kin  do. a 

France 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Blanl-  cts  and  rugs 

JaT'-an 

United  Kingdom 

Inula 

Xcl.icrlauds 

France 

United'S  tates 

Canvas  and  duck 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

India 

United  States 

Hosiery  and  imdorwcar 

United  Kin;  dom 

Japan 

United  States 

Inula 

Swit  crland 

i^iece  ■■  oods 

United  Kingdom 

Ja  an 

Ind  ia 

United  States 

France 

Itily 

Switzc.Umd 

Copper 

United  fctates 

Japan 

Bel^  ianCon  o 

United  Kingdom 

Copra 

Zan  i;  ar 

Briiish  East  Africa 

Portuguese  Kast  Africa 

Mauritius 

luiiia 

Cordage  an;l  rope  (not  twine) 

United  Kingdom 

.Australia 

United  States 

In.iia 

Japan : . 

Corks  an.l  bun^s 

United  Kingdom 

Portugal 

United  States 

Spain 

Drugs,  .'hemir^alsanJaiMthecary  ware 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Norway 

Japan 

Cana  !a 

France 

Dyestu  iTs  an  1 1  mning  substances . . 

Unil  ed  Kingdom 

United  States 

Earthenware  and  chinaware 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

India 

United  States 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


$652,038 
174,  f,9'^ 

24,732 
:!".'>,  C69 
196,723 
129,4S8 

13,913 

9,.<^C9 
1,292 

•1,287 

561, 0-8 

311,723 

144,997 

r.7,070 

■      17,772 

17,729 

S9,.S99 

57,969 

29,287 

1,518 

7,216,874 

3,040,000 

2,679,785 

785, 171 

642,. 587 

121,979 

24,201 

1,037,995 

552,489 

233,261 

124,684 

112,221 

8,022,630 

0,00">,368 

1,189,085 

634,011 

93,442 

72,423 

41,786,669 

37,482,873 

1,590,976 

1,233,093 

1,04,483 

172,946 

125,269 

94, 074 

98,848 

69,701 

13,r>.S7 

8,779 

3,231 

751,315 

055,469 

(34,802 

15,733 

8,705 

6,5;5 

293,976 

160,667 

83,692 

21.070 

17;  1 .75 

2,(581 

363,1.53 

201,928 

91,610 

.32,421 

15, 587 

0,103,676 

4,712,310 

.551,812  l| 

173,403  :| 

17.5,914  :| 

135,410 

83,149 

19 -.,151 

73,353 

72, 491 

901,823 

801,812 

81,032 

5,240 

1,168 


Elcctri''al  material . 
TTnited  Stales. 
I'nili'd  Kingdom. 
Netlicrhna.-:. 
Japan. 
Enameled  ware. 
T.'nited  States. 
United  Kingdom. 
Netherlands 
Felt. 

United  Stales 

United  Kingdom 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Baking  powder 

United  States 

Australia 

Biscuits 

United  States 

Au.stralia 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Australia 

India 

Argentina 

t 'iieese 

Canada 

Ar-rentina 

United  States 

(I'hicory  and  substitutes 

Australia 

United  States 

Cocoa  and  chocihte 

Portuguese  West  .\irica . 

United  States 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Brazil 

Coffee 

Brazil 

British  East  \frica 

Conf-ictiinerv,  jams,  etc 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Australia 

United  Kingdom 

Com,  (lour,  and  grain 

Australia 

Argentina 

India 

United  States 

Extracts  and  'essences 

United  Kingdom 

France 

-Vustralia 

United  States 

Farinaceousprenaralions — 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Argentina 

Fish 

United  Stales 

Janan 

Portugal 

Fruit  and  nuts 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 

Spain 

Turkish  Empire 

India 

Australia 

Argentina 

Lai'd  and  substitutes 

Australh 

United  States 

Argentina 

Meats,  fresh  and  preserved . . 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

United  States 

Australia 

Condensed  milk 

United  States 

Australia 

Uni  ( ed  K  i  ngdom 

Oils, salad 

India 

Portuguese  Kast  Africa.. 


Value. 


,824,787 

,541,442 

497,780 

1.59,957 

28:3,629 

193,764 

65,931 

62,598 

23,729 

123,769 

93,641 

28,464 

373, 139 

372,954 

146 

17,651 

15, 208 

1,635 

997,277 

786  314 

178,878 

22  877 

70,555 

38,900 

24,722 

5, 382 

13,300 

8,8.86 

3,042 

196,. 582 

68, 1&5 

.50,042 

27,851 

22,829 

15,305 

,416.212 

,707,319 

411,852 

327, 408 

164,658 

72,501 

43,059 

l",-09 

, 430, 629 

,45',  411 

765,963 

131,930 

2 1,. 597 

23'i,599 

191,249 

24,814 

4,998 

3,222 

211,440 

85,334 

75,056 

42, 548 

6,015 

326, 415 

108,362 

.84,307 

52,729 

481,180 

109,384 

78,078 

.55,  aiO 

14,626 

37,443 

34,499 

5,800 

1,419 

681 

667 

4.56,692 

310,969 

74,088 

46,701 

19,442 

685,451 

470, 250 

123, 794 

56,, 563 

166, 91(,- 

81,630 

30, 479 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Food  and  drink,  articlps  of— Contd. 
Oils,  salads— Continued. 

Portug>l 

United  States 

Picli  les  and  sauces 

United  Kingdom 

Aiisinilia 

United  States 

Rice 

India 

Ct  ina 

Sijm 

Spices 

Zanzibar 

Straits  Settlements 

United  Kingdom 

Indij 

China 

Spirits ,  portable 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

A  rgentina 

United  States 

Sugar 

i^urtumese  Kast  Afri  a 

Mauritius 

India 

United  States 

Sugar  pri  du'  (s 

United  States 

Argentina 

Tea 

Ceykin 

India 

Dut'  h  East  Indies 

China 

Vegetables,  prepared 

United  States 

Portu'  al 

Can  ada 

Wines 

Franec 

Portucral '. 

Spain 

Italy 

Footwear  (not  leather) 

United  Kin<rdom 

United  States j 

Japan 

Furnitmc,  etc 

United  Kingdom 

India 

United  States 

Japan 

Ceylon 

Fius 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Glass  and  glassv.-are 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Glycerin 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Argentina 

Prau'-e 

United  Slates 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

United  Ivingdom 

Switzerland 

Japan 

France 

United  States 

Italy 

Hai'dware  and  cul  iery 

United  Kin;  dom 

United  Slates 

Canada 

Japan 

Sweden 

Argentina 

GcriTian  V 


S27,S90 

10,429 

255,374 

199, 483 

27,549 

21,. 559 

2,195,648 

2,026,756 

90,361 

46, 475 

950, f 32 

.564.572 

97,962 

91,330 

88,.%90 

16,989 

2,003,553 

l,ta"),786 

251,900 

77,518 

9,%1 

1,299 

l,447,f;82 

750,254 

692,420 

2,818 

1,650 

158,862 

138, 0£S 

13.461 

2,298,321 

1,116,039 

1,099,328 

57,366 

12,6t:'8 

50,890 

14,497 

11,655 

8,872 

270,134 

141,839 

33.248 

34,095 

22,444 

237,461 

155,013 

30, 109 

11,417 

2,056,617 

1,334.092 

190,650 

185,039 

102.303 

65.1165 

96,980 

93;  3.30 

2;  720 

1,356,464 

875,221 

285,605 

99,8^16 

2,062,822 

1,719,008 

275,872 

45,317 

11,144 

8,327 

6,846,060 

4.426,408 

942,676 

602,444 

473,647 

253,033 

76,268 

5,r36,578 

3, 077, 453 

1.163,222 

600,132 

415,365 

96,444 

72,919 

.'m.W)9 


Articles  and  countries  of  origifl. 


Hats  and  caps , 

United  Kingdom 

Jaoan 

Italy 

United  States 

India 

Ecuador 

Hides  and  s^  ins 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. . 

Madarascar 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

India 

Hops 

United  Kiiirdom 

United  f  tatas 

Australia 

Hose,  con '.eyine 

United  states. 


United  Kinj-dom 

Japan 

Implements  and  tools 

United  States 

Canada 

United  Kin}  dom 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Japan 

India  rubber,  including  tires 

United  Kin'  dom 

United  !■  tates 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

British  East  Africa 

Japan 

Instruments ,  musical 

United  Kin-  dom 

United  States 

Jai  an 

Instrument  5, sr.rgical,  dental,  etc.: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 

Iron  and  steel  manufactm^es 

United  Slates 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Jewelry 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Switzerland 

France 

Japan 

Jute  and  hessian 

Indln 

United  Kingdom 

Jar<Qn 

United  States 

Lampi^  snd  himpware 

United  States 

(JnitPd  Kingdom 

Japan 

Canada 

Sweden 

Lead 

Australia 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

India 

.Japan 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures  (in- 
cluding I'oots,  siioe.-i,  and  slippers)  . . 

Unit ed  Kingdom 

Unii ed  States 

Swit  zerland 

Argentina 

Australia 

Japa  n 

lanen  maimfaclures 

I  Init  ed  Kingdom 


Value. 


f.apan. 


India. 
United  States. 


$1,963,6.';7 

1,713,023 

193,249 

23,038 

12,341 

10,040 

5,600 

365,216 

171,481 

139,265 

20,t;44 

14,809 

171,194 

121,619 

27,038 

18,298 

278, 188 

228,044 

31,073 

14,848 

3,207,943 

1,, '■69, 393 

731,688 

533,. ='29 

297,615 

45,443 

5,893 

2,112,718 

1,283,476 

589, 090 

84, 137 

51,488 

45,234 

27,402 

15,845 

391,077 

240,717 

88,526 

50,460 

237,840 

109,248 

99, 121 

16,770 

6,563,580 

3,067,053 

2,9,53,907 

500, 909 

4;0, 780 

399,875 

31,384 

21,636 

5,625 

4,944 

689,603 

649, 765 

27,213 

10,925 

1,69S 

156,730 

63,495 

49,687 

29,72{l 

5, 981 

5,217 

124,660 

41,701 

35,228 

26,551 

7, 845 

5,869 

8,793,999 

4.487,215 

2:818,974 

653,072 

528,f>53 

176,007 

106, 14J« 

243,242 

223,436 

14,215 

2,599 

1,003 


BItiriSH    SOl'TH   AIRICA. 


Ai  liclcs  ami  countries  of  origin 


Value. 


M;KliiiiO!T  (oxcepl  locomotives) 

United  Kingdom 

t  'iiited  States 

t'liuada 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Japan 

Manure  and  fertilizers 

Japan 

ArRcntina 

United  Stat es 

Portuguese  liast  Africa 

Kill-land  Islands 

United  Kingdom 

Mel  al ,  composit  iou 

United  Stat-es 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Nitrates 

Chile 

U nit ed  Kingdom 

Ollanan  's  stores 

United  ICingdom 

United  States 

Argentina 

lirazil 

Canada 

OiL«,  mine'-al 

1  Ja.t  ed  1 1  at  es 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

United  Kingdom 

Oils,  veietat;  lo 

British  ^\  est  Africa 

India 

Argentina 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Zanzibar 

Mauri  t  ius 

Paint s  and  colors 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Paper 

United  Kiugdm 

Sweden 

Unit  ed  States 

Canada 

Norway 

Japan 

Perfumery 

T'niled  Kinedom 

United  States 

France 

Japan 

Photographic  material 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Plate_,  silverjand  plated  ware 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Plimibago 

•Madagascar 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Printer's  and  bookbinder's  material, 
n.  e. s 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Sweden 

Canada 

Quicksilver 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

Rails  (light  for  industrial  purposes) . . . 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Railwav  material 

United  States 

Umted  Kingdom 

Australia 

139448°— 19-^G6b 2 


S8, 087,013 

4,450,117 

3,215,389 

154,487 

92,415 

50,831 

17,777 

5»i9,979 

232,326 

141,893 

140,418 

9,718 

5, 445 

2,89t> 

102,1)73 

50,432 

37,C76 

8,020 

1,233,531 

770,737 

456,794 

1,375,813 

603, 159 

.S41,t)54 

290,  OtU 

09,202 

36,3  52 

5,246,092 

3,998,706 

986,921 

203,546 

52,047 

1,655,  ('95 

431,2)8 

409,093 

322,098 

144,013 

82,959 

70,287 

64,442 

l,03:i,t:96 

402,654 

302,774 

286,903 

4,500,588 

1,3-5,9  3 

1,310,787 

729,045 

535,909 

510,345 

31,353 

1,034,151 

549, 447 

335,389 

134,247 

9,251 

309,217 

195,896 

79,480 

457, 305 

413,696 

35,681 

4, 847 

466,327 

460, 254 

4,584 

1,489 

119,983 

97,048 

10,517 

4,404 

4,283 

311,076 

278, 149 

28,780 

3,187 

C3, 192 

41,935 

21,2.57 

.394.454 

295, 104 

89,811 

6,972 


Articles  and  coimtries  of  origin.  Value. 


Saddler's  and  shoemakers  materials 

(not  lei t her ) $ 430, 452 

United  Kingdom 262,299 

United  States 91 ,  271 

Canada 49, 779 

Japan 21  04s 

Seeds 19s,  ,'■,97 

United  Kingdom 88, 137 

France 26, 33,3 

Argentina 26, 2,5(t 

United  St  vtes 24, 603 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 352, 6P0 

United  Kingdom 2ss,86l 

United  States 63,620 

Silk  mauuf  ictures 2, 587, 791 

Japan 1 ,  37S,  353 

United  Kingdom 470,730 

China 201,921 

India 88,, 595 

United  Stites 86,293 

Hongkong 6(),  150 

Switzerland 66, 351 

Italy 64,339 

Soap 343,64! 

United  Kingdom 247,729 

United  States 78, 419 

Australia 9, 869 

Sporting  goods 345, 074 

United  Kingdom 324,883 

France 8, 142 

United  States 7,519 

Stationery  and  books 5, 315, 950 

U'nited  Kingdom 3,7^0,200 

United  States 798,340 

Netherlands. 222, 4.52 

Sweden 192, 1.34 

Japan 168,  Olo 

Norway 64, 992 

Canada 52,349 

Sulphur 471,987 

Jacau 255,282 

United  States 200,923 

Cliina 13, 436 

Surgica  1  and  denta  1  appUances 638, 478 

United  Kingdom 446,117 

United  Stat-es 74, 442 

Janan 10, 434 

Tallow  and  grease 430, 262 

Australia 39  ,705 

A  rgentlna IS,  775 

Portuguese  East  Africa 14,600 

Tar,  etc 91,57s 

United  Kingdom 46,762 

Sweden 19, 972 

Argentina 12, 4.5S 

United  States 7, 859 

Tiuand  tinware 131,814 

Uuilod  Kingdom 106,002 

Japan 8, 735 

Canada 7, 490 

United  States 7,451 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured 541, 568 

United  Kingdom 140,496 

Cuba 133,2.i0 

United  States 107, 155 

Netherlands 69, 629 

Nvassaland  Protectorate 50,037 

Egypt 16,614 

Tobacconists'  wares 507, 148 

France 227,168 

Japan 126,756 

United  Kingdom 121,862 

United  States 23,707 

Toys  and  fancy  goods 951,668 

Japan 453,211 

United  Kingdom 356,252 

United  States 89,948 

Franco .30,698 

Tramway  material 39,58-1 

United  Kingdom 22,615 

United  States 17,450 

Vehicles 3,168,705 

United  Slates 1,900,393 

United  Kingdom 659,007 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Vehicles— Continued. 

Canada 

Japan 

Wax,  paraffin  and  stearin . . . 

Indii 

Uniteil  States 

Dutch  East  indies 

United  Kingdom 

Zarb,ibar 

British  East  Africa 

P  jrtu  ;uese  East  Africa  . 
Wood  and  timber: 

Unmanuf  icturcd 

ftivveden 

United  States 

Canada 

Nor.iay 

Jaiian 

India 

Argentina 

Straits  S-jttl  iments . . 

British  West  Africa 


Value. 


1538,527 

67, 824 

2, 655,  >  00 

1,745,249 

309,087 

356,J-T0 

76, 404 

31,9."-3 

21 ,  063 

20,595 

.l,204,10t5 

2,051,847 

914,332 

444,;;  68 

404,005 

146,881 

145, 197 

15, 320 

13,  .'50 

12, 390 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Wood  and  timber— Continued, 
.Manuf-ictuied 

.Sweden 

Russia 

United  States 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Japan 

Woolen  manufictures 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

France 

United  St  ites 

Zinc,  umnanufictured 

United  States 

Australi  i 

Ynited  Kingdom 

Japan 


Value. 


$965 

544 

104 

113 

46 

61 

55 

22 

7,066 

6,800 

152 

52 

17 

1,16.5 

895 

253 

7 

6 


392 
138 
420 
000 
412 
347 
916 
751 
52S 
742 
876 
680 
923 
317 
297 
009 
777 
862 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States 
ranked  first  as  a  source  of  supply  for  articles  of  the  following  cate- 
gories: Antifriction  grease,  confectionery,  copper,  electrical  ma- 
terial, enameled  ware,  felt,  baking  powder,  biscuits,  jams,  farinaceous 
preparations,  fish,  condensed  milk,  sugar  products,  conveying  hose, 
implements  and  tools,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  lamps  and  lamp- 
ware,  mineral  oils,  composition  metal,  light  rails  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, railway  material,  vehicles,  and  manufactured  zinc. 

Analysis  of  Import  Values. 

The  import  item  showing  the  largest  increase  was  cotton  pie'^e 
^oods,  which  rose  from  a  value  of  $15,462,880  in  1917  to  $41,786,669 
ill  1918.  Important  increases  were  also  registered  in  apparel  and 
slops,  bags,  cotton  blankets  and  rugs,  cotton  hosiery,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  coffee,  almonds  and  nuts,  sugar,  haberdashery,  boots  and 
shoes,  silk  piece  goods,  woolen  piece  goods,  stationery  and  books,  and 
toys  and  fancy  goods.  Almost  18,000,000  pounds  of  cotFee  were 
brought  into  the  country  in  1918  in  excess  of  the  quantity  imported 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes 
amounted  to  815,000  pairs.  There  Avere  also  largely  augmented  quan- 
tities of  tea  and  butter  imported,  but  the  entire  amounts  of  the  in- 
crease, and  more,  were  reexported — the  butter  going  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  most  of  the  tea  to  South  America. 

The  few  imports  showing  a  decrease  included  machinery,  motor 
cars  and  parts,  nitrates  for  manufacturing  purposes,  mineral  oils, 
bacon  and  hams,  grains,  tar,  pitch  and  asphalt,  and  a  few  less  con- 
spicuous items. 

The  continued  decline  in  the  total  value  of  foodstuffs  imported  into 
South  Africa  is  welcomed  locally  as  evidence  of  the  increasing  ability 
of  the  country  to  feed  itself.  The  total  values  of  foodstuffs  and 
liquors  imported  during  the  past  six  years  were  as  follows,  the  per- 
centage which  they  represent  of  the  total  importations  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  being  given  in  parentheses:  1913,  $36,907,000  (19.7); 
1914,  $29,082,000  (19.1);  1915,  $29,750,000  (20.9);  1916,  $28,269,000 
(15) ;  1917,  $24,493,000  (14.5) ;  1918,  $22,980,000  (9.9). 
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The  value  of  foodstuffs  purchased  Avithin  tlie  British  Empire  in 
1918  was  $13,060,000,  or  nearly  GO  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in 
this  categoiy.  Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  amounted  to  $?>,- 
184,000,  mo.^t  of  it  being  obtained  from  Australia.  The  quantities  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  in  1{)18  were  one-fourth  and  one- 
seventh,  resj^ectively,  of  those  imported  in  1013. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  were: 
Brazil,  $3,742,000;  India,  $3,725,000:  Australia,  $3,581,000;  United 
Kingdom,'  $2,937,000:    United    States,   $1,587,000;    Argentina,   $1,- 
283,000. 
Ratio  of  Trade  Among  Competing  Countries. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $88,718,000  in 
1917  to  $124,885,000  in  1918,  this  being  largely  due  to  the  large  in- 
crease in  cotton  piece  goods  and  to  the  doubling  of  the  value  of  un- 
portations  of  woolen  cloth. 

The  percentage  of  the  trade  held  by  Aarious  countries  of  origin 
during  three  war  3^ears  and  three  years  preceding  the  war  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Countries  of  oriKiu. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1913 

United  Kiut'doin 

Per  ce"< 
58.2 

1.8 
2.4 
1.4 
1.6 
S.l 
1.8 
1.8 
.3 
9.8 

Per  c.nt. 
57.9 

l.S 
2.7 
3.4 
1.7 
9.0 
2.1 
1.6 
.3 
9.0 

Per  cent. 
54.4 

2.2 
2  8 
5.2 
1.7 
0.5 
2.2 
1.8 
.3 
8.8 

Per  cevt 
58.7 

2.2 
3.8 
3  3 
1.3 
15.7 
1.4 
2.3 
1.4 

Per  cent. 
52.5 

2.8 
6.1 
3.6 
1.6 
17.9 
1.0 
2.4 
2.1 

Percent. 
51.1 

British  possessions: 

2.0 

7.1 

2.5 

Other 

2.5 

13.9 

Netherlands 

.8 

2.0 

5.6 

i 

In  191S  there  was  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  a  considerable  rise  in  Japan's  share  of  the  trade.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  increased  in  value  from  $14,646,000  in 
1914  to  $31,998,000  in  1918;  those  from  Japan  increased  from  $536,- 
575  in  1914  to  $12,961,000  in  1918.  Imports  of  German  origin  de- 
creased from  $16,546,000  in  1913  to  $95,000  in  1918. 

Competition  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  was  keenest  before  the  war  in  hardware,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  and  machinery.  The  following  table  affords  a  clear  compari- 
son oi  these  imports  in  1918  as  compared  with  1913,  the  last  pre-war 
year : 


Articles  and  competing 

Value. 

Articles  and  computiJig 
countries. 

Value. 

countries. 

1913 

1918 

1913 

1918 

Fencing  v.iro 

United  Kingdom 

?1,. 555. 000 
.394,000 
406,000 
725,000 
3,000 
,309, 000 
187.000 

2i;ooo 

79,000 
72,000 
420,000 
l')3,000 

?304,000 
1,000 

Mechanics'  tools— Contd. 
G  erman V  

857,000 
177, 000 
1,981,000 
727, 000 
176,000 
J^15, 000 
69,  tMJO 

2,005,000 

1,942,000 

44,000 

Germany 

United  States 

Agricultural  implements.. 
United  ICingdom 

5253,000 

United  States 

187,000 
116,000 
219,000 
1.31,000 

2,409,000 
317,000 

Canada 

Stoves 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  States 

1,232,000 
511  000 

tJnited  Slates 

Sweden 

66,000 

17,000 

416,000 

128,000 

Iron,  galvanized  and  cor- 

938, 000 

Mechanics'  tools 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

930,000 
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Articles  and  competing 

Value. 

Articles  and  competing 
countries. 

Value. 

countries. 

1913 

191S 

1913 

1918 

S13,833,000 

8,230,000 

2,228,(X)0 

2,782,000 

281,000 

!i3,000 

103,000 

73, 000 

,509,000 

365,000 

$8,085,000 
4,450,000 

Cutlery— Continued. 

.lapan 

United  Kijigdom 

8298,000 
86,000 
611,000 

United  States 

Sewing  machines 

$21,000 
33.5,003 
206,000 
110,000 
18,000 
348,000 
212,000 

United  Slates 

3.215,000 
1.57,000 
50,000 

Lamps  and  lampwarc 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

583,000 

Cermany 

United  States 

27,000 

United  States 

03.000 

1,069,000 

500, 000 

156,000 

517,000 

Cutlerv 

United  Kingdom 

('anada 

70,000 

United  Kingdom 

161,000 

C  crmany 

69,000 
35,000 

G  crman  V ........ 

117,000 

United  States 

157,000 

Exports  by  Articles. 

In  1918  the  grand  total  of  exports,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie, 
was  $lt)0,;34T,4G2— an  increase  of  $21,079,956,  or  15.6  per  cent.  Of 
this  total,  $140,703,830  represented  South  African  produce  and 
$19,043,632  reexported  merchandise.  The  value  of  the  raw  gold  out- 
put of  the  Union  was  $154,374,213  in  1918.  The  "round"  figures 
for  the  total  exports  of  the  past  three  years  and  of  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  are:  1918,  $314,722,000;  1917,  $311,- 
940,000;  1916,  $296,419,000;  1913,  $311,532,000;  1912,  $294,339,000; 
1911,  $264,413,000. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  urticles  exported  from 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1917  and  1918  are  as  follows: 


Article. 


Aloes pounds. 

Animal.';,  living 

Apparel  and  slops 

Argol pounds. 

Asl  est  OS,  raw do. . . 

Bags,  not  leather num!  er. 

Bark,  wattle pounds. 

Bioscopes  and  fiims 

B lasi  ing  compounas pounds . 

Buchu  leaves do. .. 

Coal short  Ions. 

Copper  ore  and  reguius long  tons. 

Cotton  manufactures 

D iamonds,  rough carats . 

Feathers,  ostricli pounds. 

Fodder  and  forage do... 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Ale  and  1  cer gallons. 

Butter  and  substitutes pounds. 

ColTre do... 

Confectionery  and  jams do... 

Corn,  grain,  flour,  etc.— 

Wheaten  floiu-  and  meal do... 

Kaflir  corn do... 

Mai/c do... 

Maize  meal do... 

Oats do... 

Eggs num!  er . 

Fish,  dried  and  preserved pounds. 

Fruits— 

nried  and  jireserved do... 

Fresh 

lleat.s — 

Fresh  and  frozen pounds. 

Preserved  and  cured do... 

Spirits,  potable gallons . 

Sugar pounds . 

Sugar  products do . . . 


1917 


Quantity. 


752.  f  35 


P5«,f52 
12,138,276 

692,114 
53,526,862 


11,023,623 

124,110 

53!*,  462 

16,701 


2,403,626 

219,048 

10,282,625 

1,30,221 
3,016,157 

£.39, 439 
2,674,-301 

16,244,024 

P45,773 

468,702,325 

94,072,208 

35, 016,  .5.50 

5,910,778 

0,303,1:45 

2, 631,. 517 


47,253,9,56 

4f 3, 819 

147,305 

4,145,025 

433, 193 


Value. 


?33, 749 

202.256 

435,912 

38,0  5 

421,088 

99,322 

1,0^8,418 

279,. 3  6 

2,558,153 

S  S,  079 

1,569,151 

4,847,443 

1, 164,  .5.34 

29,671,080 

851,730 

202,885 

126,349 
f67, 791 
136,034 
342, 709 

618,002 

16,138 

7,396,399 

l,f82,.397 

1»1, 436 

188,815 

1,045,210 

239, 728 
120,923 

5,080,081 

126,402 

334,722 

301,  SOI 

13,743 


1918 


Quantity. 


539, 677 


588, 194 

7,C06,38fl 

1,919,125 

107,C04,898 


4,000.080 

89,675 

1,208,386 

6,679 


2,571,646 

108,924 

7,621,594 

15t,;5.38 
3,703,799 
1,458,434 
3,753,974 

15,955,974 
1,621,250 
503, 4<  5, 794 
167,115,124 
7,728,344 
1,713,828 
0,029,076 

5, 123, 619 


18,712,447 

394, 386 

318,830 

9,989,445 

766,871 


Value. 


f  3 1,228 

265,  Ifil 

33 ",  647 

55, 857 

2X2,573 

415,476 

1,3 '7,756 

224,0^7 

768, 922 

82,477 

5,027,405 

1,787,222 

1,642,336 

34,372,298 

431,308 

142,462 

210,864 

1,264,808 

196,632 

.530,307 

833,981 

35, 826 

7, 786, 066 

3, 223, 238 

139,600 

59,060 

920, 717 

508,715 
99,340 

2,2&i,007 

136,997 

748,370 

530,302 

17,719 
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Artji'le. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Food  and  drink,  articles  of— Continued. 

Vceetab.cs 

Wine gal  Ions . . 

Hair,  angora pounds. . 

Hardware 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle pounds. . 

Goat do.... 

t^bccp do 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Manures pounds. . 

Me t a  1,  ol d 

OH,  whalo gallons. . 

Soap pounds.. 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates tons.. 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of pounds. . 

Wool: 

S  coured do 

I^nwashcd do 

Washed do 

I'arccl  post  shipments 

Exports  to  RhoJcsia 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


specie . 


Grand  total. 


340. G75 

3,6'jO,S2S 


17,380,897 
4, 504, 5S<3 
24,951,345 


5,431,428 


212, 659 
1,382,228 

2,6ro 

997, 012 

ll,f35,Sfi8 

105, 70.;,  896 

11,3-8 


?2OS.040 

252,064 

1,3u5.m5 

3i)8, 500 

4,080,439 
1,790,833 
6,972,C«i3 

372,505 

160,979 
■!3, 112 
79, 853 

148,740 
1,375,969 

489:482 

8, 782, 105 

33, 953, 887 

2,704 

465,355 

7, 724. 5  0 

0,560,751 


465,845 
19,645,ti84 


12,956,216 
5,888,351 
25,284,318 


4,922,124 


561,-577 

3, 214, 581 

2.214 

1,892,185 

15, 242, 881 
100,3J1,617 


S207, 1 17 
593, 134 

597,411 

2, 725, 550 

1,972,728 

6,468,726 

33 »,  336 

33  J,  156 

10,068 

303, 260 

348, 640 

1,240,310 

858, 524 

13, 587, 871 
33, 566, 713 


546, 629 
10,562,918 

11, 230,  aw 


138, 667, 506 
746,05) 


160, 347, 462 


13J,<tl3,565 


"Statistics  relating  to  the  export  of  specie  are  withheld  from  publication  until  the  close  of  iho  war. 


Analysis  of  Export  Statistics. 

The  principal  commodities  which  shared  in  effecting  the  large 
total  increase  in  the  value  of  South  African  produce  exported,  other 
than  gold,  were  the  foUoAving,  the  amount  of  increase  in  eacli  in- 
stance being  placed  in  parentheses:  Coal  ($3,466,000)  ;  wool  ($4,416,- 
000)  :  diamonds  ($4,701,000)  ;  whale  oil  ($223,000)  ;  maize  ($391,- 
000)  ;  maize  meal  ($1,240,000)  ;  potable  spirits  ($335,000)  ;  tobacco 
and  cigarettes  ($355,000)  :  wattle  bark  and  extract  ($674,000). 

During  the  four  years  1915-1918  more  than  1,600,000.000  pounds  of 
maize  was  exported  from  the  Union.  In  1918  the  quantity  of  South 
•Vfrican  sugar  exported  was  5,300,000  pounds,  of  which  3,250,000 
pounds  went  to  the  Southwest  Africa  Protectorate  and  750.000 
j)oiinds  to  Argentina.  The  total  production  of  sugar  in  the  Union 
wa.s  the  largest  on  record,  namely,  140,720  tons.  An  aggregate  of 
14.417  gallons  of  potable  spirits  was  exported  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  34,546  gallons  of  wine  to  the  latter  counti\y.  The  c{uan- 
tity  of  wool  exported  in  1918  was  less  by  2,000,000  pounds  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
scoured  wool  exported,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  to- 
tal quantity  to  total  value.  Of  coal  there  was  sold  in  1918  for  bunk- 
ering 1,276,333  tons,  valued  at  $9,277,077,  and  the  exportation  wab 
1.208.386  tons,  valued  at  85,027,406. 

The  value  of  exported  meat  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  $2,774,000.  In 
1907  the  Union  imported  50,000.000  pounds  of  beef;  in  1918 none 
was  imported,  but  83,500,000  pounds  were  exported.  The  scarcity  of 
shipping  space  considerably  reduced  the  relatively  small  exportation 
of  fresh  fruits,  and.  because  of  lack  of  cold  storage  space,  tlie  ega' 
exports  fell  off  from  5,910,778  eggs  in  1917  to  i,713,82s   in    191S. 
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South  Africa,  however,  now  produces  all  the  egga  it  requires  for  its 
own  use,  while  in  1913  it  imported  21.203,000. 

Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  foUowino;  table  shows  the  principal  coinitries  of  destination  of 
the  chief  items  of  export  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1918  : 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Value. 


Angora  hair 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  of  America 

Asbestos,  raw 

United  Kingdom 

Uni ted  States 

Japan 

Australia 

Blasting  comroiinds 

U nited  Kingdom 

A  ustralia 

Coal 

A&m 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

A  rgentina 

Egypt 

Unigiiay 

Copper  ore  and  regulus 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Dianjondsin  the  rougho 

United  Kingdom 

Food  and  drink: 

Ale,  beer,  and  sto^it 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate 

British  Kast  Africa 

Butter  and  su  bstitn  tes 

United  Kingdom 

Belgian  Congo 

Portuguese  East  .Africa 

Fish,  dri(  d  and  preserved 

United  Kingdom 

So  ithwest  Africa  Protectorate 

Mat.ritius 

France 

Belgian  Kongo 

Fruit,  fresh 

Southwest  Afrif  a  '^r  )tec-torate. 

Portuguese  Kast  Africa 

Maize 

United  Kingdom 

British  Kast  Africa 

Portuguese  i.ast.Vfrica.... 

Meats,  fresh  and  frozen 

Kgypt 

France 

United  Kingdom 


S7,9S9,2.n2 

6,07-(,925 

1,S10,.30! 

2  2,  .573 

142,603 

10, 097 

23,111 

101,031 

7fi<,922 

230, 131 

■199,004 

5,027,40.) 

1,002,902 

851,041 

217,702 

5  i9, 730 

509, 293 

3S3.  On-i 

1,7.S7,222 

9i5,72l 

801,065 

34,372. 29S 

ai,  372, 298 

210,  .'<04 

61,5)5 

70,973  , 

1,2>4,80S 

1,147,112 

20, 6  « 

57, 390 

92,),  717 

399,627 

15,966 

22;,8a3 

175,481 

17,0S1 

99,340 

50,714 

32,625 

7,78J,066 

6,966,749 

346, 198 

28"),  916 

2, 28'),  007 

3,52,442 

775,344 

1,145,622 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Food  and  drink— Continued. 

Spirits  (brandy,  rum,  etc.) 

British  Kast  -\  f rica 

S  )uthvvest  Africa  l-'rotectorate 

New  Zealsmd 

Australia 

Belgian  Kongo 

Sugar  anl  sugar  nroducts 

Sjuth  west  Africa  Protectorate 

Argentina , 

British  Kast  Africa 

Hides  and  slsins , 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Whale  oil 

U  nited  K  ingdom 

Feathers,  ostrich 

A  ustral  ia 

United  States 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  >> 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 

Tobacco. and  manufactures  thereof. .. 

S  juthwest  .Vfrica  Protectorate 

United  Kingdom 

British  I<;ast  Africa 

Portuguese  Kast  Africa 

Wattle  harli 

United  K  ingdom 

United  States 

Japan 

Australia 

Wines 

Siuthwest  -Vfrica  Protectorate 

Mauritius 

British  Kast  Africa 

Belgian  Kongo 

Wool: 

Scoured 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 

Canada 

Unwashed 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 


Value. 


$748,370 

108,031 

164,696 

59, 755 

40,698 

112,892 

5-18, 021 

228, 234 

120,027 

92,010 

11,195,281 

7,S.-)3,.5.i3 

3,217,004 

303, 260 

303.216 

431,308 

30, 147 

38),2.i8 

1,240,310 

1,215,291 

17,  .519 

8.">S,.524 

274,426 

31,725 

19,),2")1 

161,932 

1,397,7.56 

l,0J2,2-)2 

59,  .527 

144,. 5.^5 

94,760 

593. 134 

70, 107 

163,6.33 

63.  .571 


13,  .=^87, 881 
271,812 

11,6.57,4.57 
613,480 
987,646 

33,6.56.713 
9,403,3')3 

11,6,52,1.52 

11,944,089 


oA  Ithough  the  United  States  is  the  principal  market  for  South  African  diamonds,  the  shipments  are  made 
via  England. 
liMost  ol  the  tin  exported  is  destined  for  the  United  States.    It  is  sent  to  Smgapore  to  be  smelted. 

The  six  principal  purchasers  of  South  African  products  in  1918 
were,  ranking  in  order  as  named:  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Japan,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Straits  Settlements,  and  France. 
The  United  States  took  a  large  amount  of  South  African  goods 
which  formerly  went  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In  1913 
exports  of  produce  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  only  $2,609,500,  as  compared  with  $29,142,000 
in  1918.     These  tigures  do  not  include  reexported  goods. 

The  total  value  of  uierchandise  shipped  from  Union  ports  as  ship's 
stores  in  1918  was  about  $11,938,000,  as  compared  with  $14,500,000 
in  1917  and  $10,403,000  in  1916. 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Tlio  ([iiantitii's  ami  \:iliii's  ui'  tlif  piiiicipal  aiticlos  declared  for 
export  from  tlic  Union  of  South  Africa  to  \hv  United  States  during 
the  years  HUT  and  19 IS  are  sho^vn  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Aiigoia  goat  hair pounds . . 

Asbcst  OS tons . . 

Clove* pounds. . 

Copper: 

K  i-liucd 1  ons . . 

Concenln'.tes do 

Ore do 

Viss pounds.. 

Diamonds,  rough 


1917 


Quanlily. 


,700,370 

1,3S9 

221,230 


Ucnip  fiber pounds.. 

TAii-enie  seed do.... 

Mohiiir do 

Ost rith  leathers 

Ore: 

( 'hroiue tons . . 

Conmduiu poimds. . 

Mangaiic-.^ do 

Sausage  ea?i  ug.s 

Skins: 

(loat.  drv pounds.. 

Bheep,  dry do — 

Do bales.. 

Stigar-C'ine  wax pounds . . 

Wool: 

Scoured do — 

Unwashed do 

All  other  articles 


Total 33,  .539, 395 


445, 564 


22.5, 325 


31,300 

110, 739 

10,021 


1,587,030 
9,403,310 


1918 


10,220,111 
47,031.107 


Value. 


Sfi97, 154 
30"),  502 
08,0r.S 


2M,H9i 


472, 8.50 
63,995 


85,077 
50S,(>19 

513. 5a5 

C,328 

OSS 

35, 795 

827, 493 
3,490,898 


8,57.S142 

10,602,024 

4:!,  lis 


Quantity. 


5,483,272 

320 

2,995,761 

2,302 

1^3 

8,838 

711,375 


233, 25fi 
5 ',090 
231,002 


8,857 
961,315 
214.620 


1,287,012 

7,401,612 

503 

84,850 

12,002,293 
31,161,274 


Value. 


S2, 985, 816 

72,394 

989,418 

563,704 
31,258 
866,357 
23'i,  564 
239,148 
45,607 
8,670 
07,661 
466,521 

170,277 
42, 127 
3,645 
18,009 

572,003 

2,950,459 

119,615 

9,498 

13,374,609 

15,277,982 

657, 545 


39,799,035 


Trade  of  the  Union  with  Other  African  Territories. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has 
been  building  up  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  contiguous,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  more  distant  countries,  of  continental  Africa  and  the 
near-bv  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  During  the  year  under 
review  this  commerce  amounted  to  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
exjiort  trade,  and  would  ha\c  assumed  even  greater  proportions  had 
it  not  l)een  necessary  for  the  Government,  in  order  to  preserve  sto -ks 
for  the  Union,  to  restrict  the  export  of  many  articles.  Percejitible 
increases  were  shown  in  the  values  of  shipments  to  British  East 
Africa,  Belgian  Congo,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  approximate  values  of 
exports  to  these  and  other  African  territories  in  1^18.  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  1917,  are  as  follows : 


Country. 

1917 

1918 

1 

Country. 

1917 

1918 

Southwest  Afiica  Protec- 

85,164,000 

429, 600 

253,500 

83,700 

1,723,000 

?.-|,020.000 

1.930.000 

464, 700 

59,000 

2,496,000 

1 

i  Madagascar 

?459, 600 

S73S,  700 

779, 100 

1,23^,000 

liriti.sh  East  Africa 

i  Portuguese  West  A  frica . . 

1  Portuguese  East  Africa... 

i  Northern  and  Southern 

Khodcsia 

152,400 
2,603,000 

a  7, 725, 000 

473,600 
4,806,000 

(110,501,000 

Nyasaland  Protectorate. . 
Belgian  Congo 

o  Exclusive  of  specie 
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While  the  large  increase  shown  was  due  partly  to  the  inability  of 
the  countries  mentioned  to  secure  direct  shipping,  the  Union  mer- 
chants have  no  doubt  found  a  lucrative  market  for  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign-made  products.  The  Union  Government  took  also  con- 
siderable interest  in  these  markets,  appointing  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  a  trade  commissioner  to  visit  all  the  East  African  territories, 
and  to  report  on  the  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  existing,  with 
a  view  to  developing  a  permanent  trade  in  such  South  African 
manufactures  as  jams,  flour,  biscuits,  sugar,  preserved  meats,  fish  and 
fruits,  condensed  milk,  tea,  canned  vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
wines,  spirits,  mineral  waters,  footwear,  etc. 

The  exports  represented  by  tlie  foregoing  figures  do  not  consist 
entirely  of  South  African  produce,  but  include  products  which  were 
originally  imported  into  the  Union.  Imported  goods  were  reexported 
>om  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  the  value  of  $19,097,002  in  1918, 
.*nd  of  $12,G85,758  in  1917. 

Prices  and  Stocks  of  Goods. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  much  speculation  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  trading  circles  had  been  indulged  in  by  business 
men  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
by  those  of  a  "panicky"  turn  of  mind  about  prices  coming  down, 
which  evidently  was  influenced  by  tlie  hitter's  holdings  of  large 
stocks  of  merchandise,  purchased  at  war  prices,  which  were  consid- 
ered low  compared  with  wliat  these  stocks  would  bring  a  year  hence 
had  the  war  continued  that  long.  Amono-  the  more  conservative 
business  men  in  Cape  Town,  however,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  little 
hope  was  held  out  for  lower  prices  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  freight  rates  between  England  and  South 
Africa,  announced  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1918,  and  the 
elimination  of  war  risk  insurance  would  be  largely  offset,  it  was  be- 
lieved, by  the  higher  prices  that  then  prevailed  in  the  London  market 
IS  regards  almost  all  classes  of  merchandise. 

While  stocks  in  such  lines  as  hardware,  metal  manufactures,  and 
gasoline  were  very  low  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  other  lines,  such 
as  clothing,  textiles  and  boot  and  shoes,  there  were  sufficient  stocks  to 
last  for  a  whole  year,  one  importer  expressing  the  opinion  that  un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  more  was  on  hand  than  safe  trading  war- 
ranted. 

Although  most  of  these  stocks  Avere  held  by  speculators,  they  might 
yet,  it  was  generally  believed,  prove  to  their  holders  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, as  few  firms  in  London  were  able  to  guarantee  delivery  to 
their  local  agents  at  any  specified  time.  This  was  especially  true  in 
the  lines  mentioned  above. 

Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  much  uncertainty  seemed  to 
prevail  among  local  importers  in  placing  orders  for  future  delivery. 
Representatives  of  several  large  American  firms  here  stated  that 
'"lere  was  a  tendency  among  local  firms  to  cancel  orders  placed  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  in  view  of  the 
anticipated  all-round  drop  in  prices,  freights,  insurance  rates,  and 
other  charges  necessitated  by  war  conditions.  This  tendency  prac- 
tically brought  the  placing  of  now  foreign  business  to  a  standstill 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1918. 
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Banking-  Situation. 

The'  returns  oH  tlie  banks  bear  Gvidence  to  tlie  i-ai)ul  accuiuuhilion 
of  material  wealth  within  the  country.  Fixecl  and  floarinii;  dejiosits 
increas^ed  at  an  astonishino-  rate  from  $-219.92  i,0()0  on  December 
;U,  1914,  to  $315,198,000  on  December  31,  1917,  and  $377.()10,000  on 
December  31,  1918 — an  increase  during-  the  four  years  of  69  per  oent. 
The  increase  in  loans  and  advances  up  to  December  31,  1917,  was 
not  so  rapid,  the  total  loans  on  Decemlier  31,  1914,  amountino-  to 
$•202,709,000,  and  to  $234,180,000  on  December  31,  1917.  This  was 
entirely  due  to  the  restrictions  which  war  conditions  imposed  upon 
the  employment  of  capital  for  development  purposes.  However,  in 
1918,  when  the  industrial  program  of  the  ])ast  few  years  crystallized 
into  a  practical  effort,  a  new  field  for  the  heretofore  dormant  capital 
was  found.  Loans  and  advances  during  this  year  increased  by 
$70,000,000  over  the  previous  year,  and  exceeded  the  increase  in  de- 
])osits  during  1918  by  nearly  $8,000,000.  Money  at  call  and  on  short 
notice  was  nearly  $5,000,000  below  the  corresponding-  total  for  De- 
cember 31,  1917,  but  the  British,  Colonial,  and  Union  Government 
securities  held  by  the  ])anks  at  the  end  of  1918  were  valued  at 
$52,426,857 — an  increase  of  $8,947,595  during  the  twelvemonth.  A 
small  increase  was  shown  in  the  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  funds. 
The  proportion  of  coin  to  deposit  liabilities  at  the  end  of  1918 — 
namely,  llf  per  cent — was  below  the  proportion  on  December  31, 
1917,  which  was  13^  per  cent.  A  very  marked  increase  in  note  cir- 
culation was  shown. 

Clearing-house  returns  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  for 
1918  were  considerably  in  excess  of  similar  figures  for  the  previous 
year,  notwithstanding-  the  decline  in  trade  during  October  and 
Noveml)er  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Tlie  following-  table  gives  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  five  bank- 
ing institutions  of  South  Africa  as  of  December  31,  1918,  with  com- 
parative statistics  for  the  four  years  preceding : 


Year. 


1014 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1918 


Deposits- 
fixed  ani 
floating. 


$219,921,000 
219,729,000 
209, 0.5!,  000 
3i5,l9<,000 
377, 010, 000 


Coin  held 
by  banks. 


$3%  075, 000 
43,033,000 
32,896,000 
42,241,030 
44,224,000 


Loans nni 
advances. 


.$202,709,000 
201,090,000 
234,934,000 
231,18'j,0a0 
304,195,000 


Notes  in 
circulation. 


111,699,000 
13,29i;,000 
10,703,000 
22, 091, 000 
31,391,000 


Capitiil  and 
reserve's. 


$39,447,000 
3i,  750, 000 
38,8^2,000 
40,00  ,000 
40,979,000 


Government  Finance. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  a  marked  increase 
in  all  public  expenditure  was  manifest.  The  original  estimates  of 
expenditures  were  placed  at  $96,642,766,  but  revised  figures  show 
that  $103,840,244  was  spent.  The  revenue  yielded  $103,510,455— an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate;  but  the  increase,  due 
principally  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  customs  returns,  still  left  a  def- 
icit of  $335,789  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This,  however,  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  estimated  deficit  of  $7,470,077  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1920.  for  which  period  the  revenue  is  esti- 
mated at  $100,391,028  and  the  expenditures  at  $107,861,106.  Means 
139448°— 19— 661) 3 
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by  which  this  defic'it  is  to  be  met  are  provided  for  by  an  increase  of 
duty  on  imported  spirits  from  23s.  6d.  ($5.71)  to  30s.  ($7.29)  per 
gallon;  an  increase  of  2s.  6d.  ($0.G1)  in  the  excise  duty  on  colonial 
brandy,  and  of  2d.  ($0.04)  per  gallon  on  beer;  and  an  increase  in 
the  export  duty  on  diamonds  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  This 
taxation  is  ex})oct(Ml  to  yield  $3,868,SG7.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
$2,919,900  derived  from  excess  profits  tax  is  to  be  transferred  from 
the  loan  account  to  the  revenue  account,  which  will  still  leave  a  deficit 
of  $081,310  unprovided  for  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Public  Indebtedness — New  Loan  in  1918. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  March  31,  1918, 
amounted  to  $78f),7(')5,886.  Borrowings  during  the  fiscal  year  brought 
the  sum  up  to  $815,074,711  on  March  31,  1919.  The  redemption  of 
Natal  Debentures  amounting  to  $1,930,208,  and  the  adjustment  of 
costs  of  raising  loans  uuide  by  the  Imperial  Governuient,  aggregat- 
iug  $988,(')59,  brought  the  public  debt  to  the  net  amount  of  $809,- 
155,844  on  Marcli  31,  1919.  The  sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Public  Debt  Connnissioners  on  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to  $44,- 
408,412.  The  Treasury  is  liable  during  the  coming  year  for  interest 
charges  of  $31,145,000,"  but  as  over  $21,000,000  of  this  will  be  recover- 
able the  net  interest  charge  will  amount  to  about  $9,733,000. 

In  October,  1918,  subscriptions  for  a  ncAV  loan  were  opened,  the 
financial  circumstances  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  during  the  war  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union's  share 
in  the  military  opei'ations  of  the  war,  the  British  Government  made 
advances  to  the  Union  Government  to  the  total  of  $107,160,330.  A 
portion  of  this  sum  has  been  temporarily  repaid,  but  under  condi- 
tions which  permit  the  Union  Government  to  ask  for  reimbursement 
should  necessity  demand.  The  object  of  the  new  loan  was  primarily 
to  avoid  that  necessity  by  raising  sufficient  funds  in  South  Africa 
to  meet  the  current  loan  program,  thus  leaving  the  amount  repaid 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government;  and  secondarily,  to  place 
the  Union  in  a  position  to  repay  to  the  British  Government  a 
further  substantial  portion  of  the  outstanding  liabilit,y. 

The  amount  of  bonds  offered  for  subscription  was  not  limited. 
Two  classes  of  bonds  were  issued.  One  class,  bearing  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  is  subject  to  income  tax,  supertax,  and  excess  profits  tax, 
and  the  Government  by  fixing  the  minimum  amount  at  £5  ($24.33) 
made  the  loan  appeal  especially  to  the  small  investor,  Avhose  return 
from  such  investment  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  bring 
him  under  the  operation  of  the  supertax.  On  December  21,  1918, 
■  when  the  subscriptions  closed,  bonds  of  this  class  to  the  value  of 
£4,000,000  ($19,4{)C),000)  had  been  subscribed.  The  other  class  of 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  4-|  per  cent,  are  exempt  from  income  and 
other  taxation.  One  million  pounds  sterling  ($4,800,500)  was  sub- 
scribed for  these,  making  a  total  for  the  entire  loan  of  $24,332,500. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  August,  1914,  the  total  amount  of 
money  r^-ised  in  the  Union  of  South  African  by  public  loans  is 
$102,196,500,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  is  placed  at  10,000. 

Railways — Condition  of  Rollings  Stock. 

The  mileage  of  the  State  railways  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  9,541 
miles.    There  were  also  496  miles  of  privatelj'^  owned  line  over  which 
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the  Government  operated  trains,  and  wliich  it  will  soon  absorb  into 
the  State  system.  The  rollinj^  stock  of  the  Government  lines  con- 
sists of  1,-594  locomotives,  2,701)  passenger  coaches,  and  28,907  freight 
cars.  Out  of  the  1,594  locomotives  135  were  out  of  repair  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Repairs  were  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  statF. 
especially  fitters  and  meclianics,  and  by  the  difficulty  in  obtainiiig 
the  necessary  material.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  new  engines 
were  on  order,  and,  now  that  the  war  has  ended,  an  early  delivery 
of  this  stock  is  expected.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  passenger  coaches 
and  5J  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  were  out  of  use.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  orders  for  423  new  coaches  and  3,998  freight  cars 
had  been  placed.  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  coaches  and 
freight  cars  are  being  built  in  South  Africa;  but  the  locomotives 
come  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  p]ngland  and  the  United  States. 

The  volume  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  in  1918  was  the  largest 
ever  handled  in  any  one  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  traffic  fell  off  considerably  on  ac- 
count of  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried was  49,968,482  as  against  49,699,579  in  1917.  Freight  traffic 
carried,  exclusive  of  coal,  amounted  to  6,720,244  tons,  exceeding  the 
previous  high  figure  b}^  903,924  tons.  Coal  traffic  amounted  to 
7,532,653  tons,  making  a  total  traffic  of  14,252,897  tons,  as  compared 
with  13,797,439  tons  in  1917. 
Railway  Freight  and  Passenger  Rates  Increased. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  traffic  handled  by  the  railway  has 
greatly  chea]3ened  unit  costs,  so  that  in  1918  the  gross  revenue  per 
ton  amounted  to  lis.  9d.  ($2.85),  wdiile  in  1910  it  was  19s.  8d.  ($4.78). 
Notwithstanding  tliis,  a  slight  increase  in  the  passenger  and  freight 
rates  came  into  effect  in  May,  1918,  wdiich,  however,  brought  them  to 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  rates.  This  increase  in 
detail  included  a  surcharge  of  2\  per  cent  of  all  passenger  fares — 
including  ordinary,  special,  excursion  and  concession  tickets — with 
a  minimum  of  Id.  (2  cents),  and  a  maximum  of  5s.  ($1.22).  On  all 
season  tickets,  trip  bearer  tickets,  and  coupon  books,  a  surcharge  of 
5  per  cent  v>as  made.  The  freight  advances  included  a  terminal 
charge  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  large  animal  or  per  seven  small  animals, 
subject  to  the  j^rovision  that  in  no  case  should  this  charge  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  railage.  Goods  and  mineral  traffic  was  made  sub- 
ject to  a  terminal  charge  of  12  to  61  cents  per  ton,  according  to 
classification,  with  the  proviso  that  no  addition  exceeding  50  per  cent 
of  the  railage  rate  was  to  be  made.  Additional  increases  in  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates  were  authorized  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1919. 

State  Railways  Show  Deficit. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  traffic  during  the  year,  and  the 
higher  rates  coming  into  effect  in  May,  the  State  railwavs  show  a 
deficit  of  $5,168,223  for  the  fiscal  year 'ending  March  31,  1919.  The 
total  expenditure  was  $87,957.121 ;  and  the  total  revenue  yielded 
$82,788,898,  including  a  surplus  of  $180,060  carried  oyer  from  the 
previous  j'ear.  This  deficit  is  attributed  to  a  number  of  causes,  such 
as  the  high  cust  of  material,  the  great  amount  of  idle  stock,  and  the 
heavy  expenditure  brought  about  by  the  influenza  epidemic. 
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Practically  no  new  mileage  was  constructed  during  the  year  under 
review,  owing  solely  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary  mate- 
rials; although  many  new  extensions,  especiall.y  in  the  Transvaal,  are 
urgently  needed  to  open  u\)  new  territory.  When  the  materials  are 
again  available  new  de\'elo]5mental  work  will  be  immediately  com- 
menced. 

Partial  Electrification  of  Railways  Proposed. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  electrifying  the  more  congested  portions  of  the  rail- 
way, and  a  firm  of  consulting  electrical  engineers  have  been  examin- 
ing the  position  and  ai-e  now  preparing  a  re]K)rt  for  submission  to  the 
Union  Government,  when  the  whole  situati(m  will  be  gone  into.  A. 
partial  electrification  of  the  lines  would,  it  is  believed,  bring  about 
a  radical  improvement  in  the  service. 

Industrial  Development. 

During  the  past  four  years  industrial  development  in  South  Afri'-a 
has  unquestionably  boen  very  rapid.  The  Union  was  thrown  upon 
its  own  resources  for  many  goods  which  formerly  were  imported  from 
abroad;  and  this  resulted  in  a  considerable  amount  of  industrial 
activity  under  conditions  which  have  amounted  in  many  cases,  at 
least,  to  the  ir.ost  extreme  forms  of  protection,  including  the  ex- 
clusion of  competing  products  from  overseas. 

According  to  the  1910-17  industrial  census  made  public  during 
the  year,  there  were  5,301  industrial  establishments  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  representing  a  capital  investment  of  $248,712,055. 
The  value  of  the  total  production  was  $240,684,506,  an  increase  of 
$44,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  astonishing  feature  of  this 
census  was  that  the  industrial  production  is  now  on  an  actual  level 
with  the  mineral  production  of  the  country  which  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  preponderating  economic  factor  in  South  Africa. 

Another  feature  in  the  industrial  moxement  has  been  the  active 
interest  that  has  been  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  At  the 
congress  of  the  Associated  Chaml)ers  of  Commerce,  held  in  Durban 
in  September,  1918,  resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  the 
post-war  policy  of  the  Government  should  include  the  encouragement 
of  industries  by  means  of  tariffs  and  bounties;  a  complete  survey  of 
the  national  resources  of  the  Union  with  a  view  to  encouraging  their 
exploitation;  land  settlement  and  irrigation  schemes;  and  a  publicity 
campaign  to  start  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded,  for  advertising  the 
resources  of  the  country  with  a  special  view  of  attracting  white  im- 
migration into  South  Africa. 

Assistance  Afforded  to  Industrial  Enterprise. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansion  of  many  local  industries  and  the 
creation  of  others  requires  the  provision  of  certain  foi-ms  of  as- 
sistance. The  three  principal  forms  of  such  assistance  recognized  as 
indispensable  are:  An  association  for  scientific  research,  an  indus- 
trial bank,  and  a  Government  board  of  industries.  The  first  of  these 
came  into  being  as  earl}'  as  1915  when  several  scientific  and  technical 
bodies  in  Johannesburg  formed  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
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niittee  for  the  purposes  of  research  work  applied  to  trade  and 
industries. 

The  Industrial  Development  Co.  (Ltd.),  formed  in  the  latter  part 
of  1917  with  a  capital  of  ,€100,000  ($48(),G50)  was  desicrnod  to  meet 
the  second  vrant.  The  need  for  something  very  nuich  bigger,  however, 
was  realized,  and  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  was  therefore 
approached  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  formed 
under  the  aegis  of  this  bank  a  large  financial  (orporation,  known  as 
the  National  Corporation  of  South  Africa,  (Ltd.),  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  financial  aid  to  industrial  enterprise. 

The  third  ro(iuircment  was  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Advisory  lioard  of  Industry  and  Science,  with  which  was  amalfja- 
matod  the  already  existing  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee.  This 
board  has  been  doing  valuable  work  in  research,  disseminating  the 
results  of  its  labors  to  the  public  in  general,  and  lending  all  assistance 
possible  to  any  individual  industrial  enterprise  desirous  of  such  aid. 

Proposed  Tariff  Protection. 

It  has  been  realized  that  while  many  of  the  industries  are  a  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  the  <  ountry's  natural  development — accelerated, 
it  is  true,  by  war  conditions — and  have  already  established  them- 
selves pretty  firmly,  yet  there  are  others  which  may  not  be  able  to 
survive  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures  in  normal  times 
when  the  world  trade  again  resumes  its  usual  channels.  The  question 
of  providing  adequate  protection  to  many  of  these  new  industries 
through  tariff  legislation  has  confronted  the  Government  for  some 
time  past,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken. 

Industrial  Census  Shows  Growth  of  Manufactures. 

Statistics  of  the  second  annual  census  of  South- African  industries, 
for  the  year  1916-17,  have  been  made  public.  This  census  includes 
all  establishments  employing  three  or  more  persons  or  using  either 
steam  or  electric  motive  power.  During  the  period  covered  there 
were  5,301  such  establishments,  as  compared  with  3,998  recorded  in 
the  first  census,  for  the  vear  1915-16.  The  number  of  emplovees, 
which  in  1915-16  was  101,178,  increased  to  123,842  in  1916-17."  Of 
these,  46,100  were  Europeans,  12,229  Asiatics,  46,813  native  blacks, 
and  18,700  others,  colored.  The  increase  was  more  largel}^  made  up 
of  native  blacks  than  of  any  other  of  the  above-mentioned  clas^^es. 
The  financial  aspects  of  South  African  industries,  as  revealed  in  tlie 
two  census  reports,  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Item, 


Total  capital  invested 

Value  of  InncLs  and  buildings: 

Owned 

Rented 

Value  of  macliineiy,  plants,  and  tools 

Salaries  and  waees  paid 

Cost  of  fuel,  li?ht  and  power 

Value  of  materials  used: 

Domeslir 

Foreign 

Total  value  of  product 

Value  added  to  matprials  by  process  of  manufacture. 
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The  number  of  ostablishments  in  each  chiss  oi'  industry  in  the 
various  Provinces  of  the  Union,  as  enumerated  by  tlic  census  of 
1916-17,  is  as  follows : 


Class  of  industrv. 


Treatment  of  raw  material,  the  produce  of  a-jricultural  nd  pas- 
toral pursuits,  excliKiiii<;  tainiiiit; 

Professes  in  si  one,  clay,  eaithenware,  and  glass 

Workin?  in  wood 

Metal  ensineerincc,  macbinery,  and  cullei'y  woi-ks 

Preparation,  (reatment,  and  preservation  of  foods,  drinks,  con- 
diments, and  toltacco 

Production  of  clolbina;  (excluding  hoots  and  shoes),  textile 
fabrics,  and  similar  articles 

Books,  paper,  priiUin<,',  and  engravins; 

Vehicles  (mechanically  propelled  and  otherwise),  fittings, and 
parts 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 

Furniture,  bedding,  and  upholstery 

Drugs,  chemicals  (including  fertilizers  and  by-products),  paints, 
and  varnishes 

Surdcal,  dental,  and  other  scientiHc  instruments 

Jewelry,  t imepieees,  and  plated  ware 

Heat,  iisrht,  and  power 

l^eatlu'r  and  leatherware 

IJuildnig  and  construction 

Other  industries 

Total 

Total  census  of  1915-16 


Provinces. 


Capo. 


63 
103 
115 
221 


S19 
138 

225 

7 

85 

37 
•1 

17 

47 
124 
217 

20 


Natal. 


2,540 
1,970 


15 

34 
52 
89 

->21 

63 
46 

07 
4 
24 


Trans- 
vaal. 


10 
m 

.50 

288 


1?0 
S5 


147 


Orange 
Free 

State. 


114 

30 
14 


.50 

2 

31 

1 

S 

1<) 

i 

r.3 

15 

42 

S 

1-13 

26 

K 

768 
597 


1,618 
1,157 


375 
274 


Totel 

in 
Union. 


90 
264 
226 
051 


■592 
283 

479 
11 

lei 

90 
17 
40 
144 
202 
440 
35 


5,301 
3,998 


Decrease  in  Mineral  Production. 

The  production  of  all  minerals  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for 
the  year  1018  Avas  valued  at  $229,708,854.  or  $19,382,870  less  than 
in  1917,  when  the  production  was  valued  at  $210,176,724.  The  largest 
decreases  were  noted  in  the  gold  and  diamond  industries, "reference  to 
which  is  made  in  subsequent  paragraphs.  The  copper  production 
decreased  by  13,350  tons  in  quantity  and  $3,037,505  in  value,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year:  and  the  outiDut  of  asbestos  declined 
2,546  tons.  There  Avere  1.247  tons  more  of  corundum  produced  in 
1918  than  in  1917,  while  4,879  tons  of  iron  ore  valued  at  $13,281  were 
mined,  as  against  none  in  1917.  This  was  the  first  iron  ore  mined  for 
commercial  purposes  and  was  absorbed  by  several  blast  furnaces 
which  found  their  inception  during  the  year. 

Statistics  of  Mineral  Output. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  mineral  outjnit  for 
South  Africa  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Minerals. 


Tons. 


Value. 


1918 


Tons. 


Value. 


Gold 

Silver 

Diamonds 

Coal 

Copper 

Tin 

Antimony 

Arsenic,  white. 

Asbestos 

Corundum 


9,018,:?89 

«9  8,146 

6  2,902,417 

10,382,625 

20,174 

2,688 

617 


$18(3, 


6,220 
2,  (;20 


425, 
63, 


418,217 

877,498 

545,735 

878,382 

6, 824 

2, 250 

99 

IS 

3,674 

3,876 


$174,017, 

772, 

33,876, 

15,804, 

1,745, 

2,179, 

12, 

8, 

262, 

127. 


845 
873 
008 
776 
2.58 
958 
599 

rm 

971 
794 
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Minerals. 


0  rapliito 

Iron  ore 

Mineral  paints  (iron  oxide,  ocliers,  etc.) . 

Iron  pyrites 

Talc 

Lt  ad  ore 

Ma?nei-  itc 

Mansianesc  ore 

Mica 

Liino 

Soda 

Tungsten 

Flint 

Gypsum 


Total. 


1917 


Tons. 


121 

!,856 
785 
270 
781 
121 
4 

,057 

,716 

9 

180 

,082 


Value. 


SI 2, 604 


1,484 

21,719 

9, 54S 

IS,  80 ; 

9,970 

3,119 

4, 2t;s 

(>-9,   27 

142,91)! 

7,  .548 

5, 4i;0 

24,780 


249, 176, 724 


19'8 


Tons. 


Value. 


4,879 

7  6 

4,6  0 

670 

162 

S« 

544 

5 

102,:i72 

7G4 

12 

220 

2,6.8 


SI  1,164 

1:3,281 

6,945 

34,075 

8,i:',6 

9, 178 

10,628 

9, 56  J 

5,767 

770,099 

54,01  i 

11,606 

7,256 

33,001 


229,79J,853 


a  Fine  ounces. 


6  Carats. 


Adverse  Position  of  Gold-Mining  Industry. 

The  gold-iniiiing  indu^^try  in  the  IJirion  of  South  Africa  was  sub- 
ject to  manv  vicissitudes  during  the  vear  under  review.  Tiie  output 
in  1918  amounted  to  8,418,-21T  fine  ounces  vahied  at  $174,017,845,  as 
compared  with  0,018,389  ounces  vahied  at  $186,424,300  produced  in 
1917,  or  a  decrease  of  600,172  ounces  in  vohime,  and  of  $12,406,455  in 
value. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  the  temporary  setback  which  these 
figures  reveal,  in  addition  to  the  handicaps  produced  by  the  war.  In 
the  earl}^  part  of  the  year  the  bottom  levels  of  many  of  the  mines  in 
the  central  area  of  the  Rand  were  flooded.  In  September  came  the 
visitation  of  influenza,  which  had  a  serious  effect  upon  operations  and 
profits,  and  a  more  lasting  effect  on  the  supply  of  native  labor.  For 
example,  figures  for  the  month  of  December  show  that  152,606  natives 
were  employed  on  the  mines  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  wdiereas  in 
November  there  w^ere  160,275,  and  in  October,  173,153. 

The  distribution  of  dividends  by  the  Rand  gold-mining  companies 
amounted  to  $25,943,146  for  1918,  showing  a  decrease  from  1917  when 
$27,039,189  was  distributed,  and  from  1916  wdien  the  dividends  were 
$34,528,125.  The  companies  operating  in  the  Far  East  Rand  have 
shown  increases  during  the  past  two  years,  the  principal  declines 
being  in  the  mines  on  the  Central  Rand. 

Increased  Cost  of  Gold- Mining  Operations. 

The  position  of  the  gold-mining  industry  during  the  year  is  easily 
outlined.  Many  of  the  Witwatersrand  mines  have  for  some  time  past 
been  mining  reefs  which  contain  only  low-grade  ore,  and  consequently 
have  been  operating  on  a  small  margin  of  profit.  War  and  other  con- 
ditions, already  mentioned,  have  produced  a  continuous  rise  in 
operating  costs.  The  three  main  factors,  however,  which  account  for 
this  increase  are  the  rise  in  wages,  the  extra  cost  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  the  shortage  of  explosives  and  native  labor.  A  de- 
creased output  increased  the  burden  per  ton  of  the  fixed  charges. 

The  prevailing  shortage  of  material  and  the  difliculty  in  obtaining 
new  equipment  brought  about  a  highly  important  arrangement  dur- 
ing the  year  between  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  the  companies  asso- 
ciated witli  it,  in  the  pooling  of  mining  supplies.    This  plan  produced 
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such  snti.s]'aotoi-y  iv.sults  thut  the  prineiplo  was  extended  t()  other 
groups  of  industries  in  the  country,  Avhih'  tlie  Government  agreed 
to  tlie  base-nietals  mines  in  the  Transvaal  joining  the  chamber's  pool. 
The  issuance  of  [)rioi-ity  certificates  to  permit  the  importation  of 
essential  mining  supi)lies  Avas  one  of  the  functions  of  the  pool 
organization. 

Unlike  other  industries,  gold  mining  can  not  adjust  the  difference 
by  passing  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  on  to  the  purchaser, 
since  gold  is  the  standard  of  the  curi-ency  systems  of  the  great  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world.  An  ounce  of  gold  having  a  fixed 
value  as  expressed  in  money,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
had  to  be  met  at  the  expense  of  profits.  Low-grade  mines,  therefore, 
i.  c.,  mines  in  which  the  value  of  ore  was  at  or  near  the  limit  of 
jDrofitable  production  })efore  the  rise,  were  compelled  to  operate  at  a 
great  loss. 

Imperial  Government  Declines  to  Subsidize  Gold  Production. 

Efforts  were  made  to  devise  some  means  t)f  passing  this  loss  on  to 
the  public,  so  as  to  relieve  the  stockholders.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Avas  petitioned  to  subsidize  the  output  of  gold  throughout  the 
Empire.  As  a  result  a  committee  on  gold  production  was  formed  in 
London  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  in- 
dustry. The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  public  on  December 
28,  1918,  in  which  the  proposal  of  a  State  subsidy  was  rejected.  The 
report  finds  that  the  decline  of  production  in  the  Transvaal  in  1917 
was  due  to  a  combined  shortage  of  explosives  and  of  labor,  of  which 
shortage  that  of  explosives,  due  to  the  war,  vx'as  the  more  important : 
and  in  1918  it  was  nuiinly  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  not  to  any 
large  extent  to  the  war.    The  connnittee  comments  further  as  follows: 

A  .subsidy  for  tlie  production  of  gold  appears  to  us  to  be  fundamentally 
unsound.  Gold  has  been  adopted  as  the  .standard  of  value  because,  l)y  reason 
of  tbe  operation  of  natural  causes,  it  is  availol^le  in  such  quantities  and  at 
such  a  cost  of  production  in  terms  of  other  commodities  as  to  give  it  a  more 
or  less  stable  value.  Its  value  in  terms  of  commodities  is  directly  influenced 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Periods  of  increased  gold  production  fol- 
lowing on  the  discovfi'y  of  further  deposits  of  gold  capable  of  extraction  at  a 
low  cost  have  l>een  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities.  The 
exhaustion  of  these  sources  of  supply  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  conmiodities.  The  intention  of  the  subsidy  suggested  by  gold  producers 
is  to  enable  gold  to  hv  jiroduced  which  otherwise  would  not,  conformably  with 
the  economic  hiws  of  supply  and  demand,  be  produced  at  all.  Other  "things 
being  efiual.  the  i-esuli  would  be  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  of  the 
world's  gold  would  be  diminished.  Pro  tanto  the  value,  in  terms  of  gold,  of 
the  commodities  for  which  it  is  exchanged  would  rise.  AVe  think  it  es.sential 
to  preserve  a  free  mai-ket  in  gold,  but  clearly  it  would  not  be  a  business  proposi- 
tion to  do  so  if  we  had  to  pay  £4  10s.  3d.  for  an  ounce  of  gold  in  ordey  to  expo)'( 
it  at  £3  17s.  10J<1.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  the  gold  which  we  acquire  by 
means  of  subsidy  if  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us;  and,  apart  from  the 
shareholdei's  in  gold-mining  concerns,  whose  gain  would  be  merely  temporary, 
the  only  people  who  would  benetit  by  the  subsidy  would  be  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser of  gold. 

Dealing  with  the  allegation  that  the  mine  owner  during  the  war 
suffered  unfair  treatment,  the  report  says: 

It  seems  to  us  that  had  not  the  P>ank  of  England  })een  willing  to  take  his 
pi'oducts  he  would  have  been  miabU'  to  uiarlcet  them  at  all  diiring  the  wai", 
or  at  the  most  only  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and  wo  have  ascertained  that  so 
far  from  it  being  the  case  that  any  pressure  was  exercised  upon  him  by  the 
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Government,  he  accepted  i-eadily  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Bunk  of 
England  agreed  to  take  the  whole  of  his  products. 

I'urther,  the  bank  took  delivery  of  the  products  in  South  Africa  at  the 
standard  price,  less  an  agreed  charge  for  freight,  insurance  and  refining,  and 
t)tlier  charges  ordinarily  borne  by  hira,  the  agreed  charge  of  25  shillings  per 
cent  being  much  less  than  the  charges  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay. 
The  insurance  alone  would,  in  1917  to  1918,  have  amounted  to  5  guineas  iier 
cent.  On  the  deposit  of  gold  in  South  Africa  he  obtaiiu^d  an  advance  in  London 
of  9Si|  per  cent  of  the  value,  thu»;  gaining  at  least  three  weeks'  interest.  It  is 
calculated  he  saved  by  this  arrangement  some  os.  4(1.  per  ounce. 

Lastly,  it  was  open  to  him  at  any  time  to  cancel  the  arrangement.  The  gold 
producers  have  argued  that  unavoidable  expansion  of  currency  by  the  issue 
of  currency  notes  has  raised  prices  against  them  unduly  as  compared  to  the 
producers  of  other  commodities  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  higher  prices  for 
their  products;  but  it  is  to  be  I'omembered  that  the  gold  producers  have  always 
had  the  advantage  of  a  standard  price  of  their  product  during  a  period  when 
the  price  of  other  commodities  has  fallen.  We  can  not,  therefore,  agree  that 
the  sense  of  grievance  is  well  founded. 

In  reply  to  this  report,  the  producers  in  the  Transvaal  contend 
that  the  charge  of  25  shillings  per  cent  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
for  freight,  insurance,  and  refining,  in  view  of  the  war  facilities 
given  to  other  commodities  such  as  wool,  corn,  etc.,  was  excessive, 
and  that  at  certain  stages  of  the  war  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
the  mines,  if  they  had  so  desired,  to  sell  their  gold  direct  to  America 
in  the  same  way  as  certain  Australian  gold  was  sold,  but  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  mines  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  what- 
ever terms  were  laid  down  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  presum- 
ably acted  with  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is 
contended  that  practically  every  essential  industry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  gold  mining,  obtained  more  for  its  services  during  the  war, 
the  Bank  of  England  being  no  exception.  The  producers  refer  to  the 
additional  profits  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1910-17,  and 
those  made  by  the  shipping  companies  and  munition  works  during 
the  war,  and  to  the  loss  sustained  by  them  through  the  necessity  of 
increirsing  the  wages  of  their  employees.  They  estimate  the  total 
added  costs  of  production  will  reach  at  least  £^0,030,000  before  there 
is  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  burden.  Witli  this  answer  they 
have  submitted  their  claims  for  "  excessive "  freight  and  insurance 
charges  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  British  Government. 

Diamond  Industry — Decreased  Production,  Increased  Exports. 

The  condition  of  the  diamond  industry  in  South  Africa,  which  in 
point  of  value  of  production  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  gold  mining, 
was  more  stable  during  1918  than  during  any  previous  year 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  production  in  1918  amounted 
to  2.543,735  carats,  valued  at  $33,87(),008;  this  was  less  by  nearly 
400.000  carats  than  in  1917,  when  2,902,417  carats  valued  at  $37,- 
649.049  were  produced.  This  decrease  was  entirely  due  to  the 
closing  down  of  the  principal  mines  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  when  the  influenza  epidemic  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Kiniberley  district.  However,  the  export  figures  for  1918  tell  a  dif- 
ferent storv.  Exports  during  this  year  amounted  to  2.571,046  carats 
valued  at  $34,372,298,  as  compared  with  2,403,626  carats  valued  at 
$29,671,080  in  1917;  so  that  while  the  value  received  for  each  carat 
exported  in  1917  was  $12.34,  the  return  in  1918  was  $13.36. 

The  diamond  market  on  the  Avhole  was  firm.  There  was  a  con- 
tinued demand  from  the  United  States,  but  as  all  the  diamonds  leav- 
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iiio-  South  Africa  are  fonsi<;^iie(l  to  London  and  appear  in  the  South 
African  trade  statistics  as  exports  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  any  fioincs  showinj^-  the  proportion  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

The  stability  of  the  industry  during  the  year  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  control  exercised  by  the  principal  producing  company 
in  regulating  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

Progress  of  Coal  Industry — Largely  Increased  Exports. 

While  the  coal  output  during  the  year  1918  was  less  by  500,000  tons 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  rapid  development  of  the  South  Afri- 
can coal  fields  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  recent  years.  The  total 
output  in  1918  was  9,878,382  tons  valued  at  $15*804:J7(i,  against 
10,382,623  tons  valued  at  $15,843,665  in  1917,  or  double  the  output  of 
10  3'ears  ago.  Sixt}'  per  cent  of  this  coal  comes  from  the  Transvaal 
where  it  is  principally  consumed  by  the  gohl-nnning  industry,  and 
30  per  cent  from  Natal.  The  Cape  Province  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  produce  the  remainder. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  nearness  of  the  coal  seams  to  the 
earth's  surface  the  mine-head  cost  is  extremely  low.  During  the 
year  the  average  cost  for  all  South  African  coal  was  $1.60  per  ton, 
although  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the  cost  in  the  ditfer- 
ent  Provinces.  In  the  Cape  Province  the  mine-head  cost  was  $2.75; 
in  Natal  $1.78 ;  in  the  Transvaal  $1.11 ;  and  $1.24  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Thus  Cape  Province  coal,  which  is  the  most  inferior  in  qual- 
ity, was  the  most  expensive  to  mine. 

Being  such  a  long  distance  from  any  of  the  important  coal  fields 
of  the  world,  the  South  African  deposits  are  of  considerable  value, 
not  only  to  the  Union,  but  to  Africa  generally,  and  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  ships  which  call  at  Union  ports.  In  1917  the  total  amount  of 
coal  bunkered  at  Union  ports  was  2,347,435  tons  valued  at 
$13,206,250;  and  in  1918,  1,276,333  tons  valued  at  $9,277,077. 

(^oal  exports  jumped  from  539,462  tons,  valued  at  $1,569,154  in 
1917  to  1,208,386  tons  valued  at  $5,027,406  in  1918.  The  ))ulk  of  these 
exports  was  taken  by  Argentina,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar. 

The  manufacture  of  coke  and  such  by-products  as  aunnonium  sul- 
phate in  the  Province  of  Natal  showed  a  mai-ked  increase  during  the 
past  year. 

Beginning  of  Iron- Smelting  Industry. 

Although  iron  ore  has  been  known  to  exist  in  South  Africa  for  a 
long  time  past  and  several  small  iron-smelting  furnaces  utilizing 
scrap  iron  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  it  was  not 
until  July  15, 1918,  that  the  first  blast  furnace  in  this  country  for  pro- 
ducing pig  iron  from  the  ore  was  lighted.  This  furnace  is  situated 
in  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  It  is  50  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  10  to  15  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  Later  in  the  year  a  similar 
furnace  was  started  at  Vereeniging,  Transvaal. 

All  of  tlie  raAv  inaterials  employed  in  the  production  of  pig  iron 
are  available  from  domestic  sources.  Unlimited  supplies  of  iron 
ore  have  been  reported  by  a  Government  geologist  to  exist  in  the 
Transvaal.  While  a  great  part  of  this  ore  is,  unfortunately,  im- 
])i'egnate(i  with  a  very  high  pei'centage  of  titanium,  and  is  conse- 
(jueutly  refractory  and  unsuitable  for  reduction  in  a  blast  furnace, 
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these  difficulties  are  not  entirely  insuperable.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  utilize  the  titaniferous  ores  for  the  present,  as  largo 
lodes  of* very  excellent  qualitj^  of  ore  are  found  3  to  50  miles  north 
and  west  of  Pretoria  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Transvaal.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  ore  upon  which  the  furnaces  mentioned  draw  for  their 
supply.  One  is  a  ferriferous  quartzite  or  silica  imprei^nated  with 
iron,  and  the  other  is  known  as  clay  band  or  shale  impregiuited  with 
iron.  Good  ores  have  also  been  found  to  exist  in  the  neii^hborhood 
of  Maritzburg,  and  in  the  Prieska  and  Kuruman  districts  of  the 
Cape  Province. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Development  of  Smelter  Industry. 

Large  quantities  of  coal  for  coke  and  limestone  for  fluxes  are  found 
in  close  proximity  to  the  iron-ore  depcsits.  The  Transvaal  coal,  so 
far  a,s  present  experiments  indicate,  will  not  produce  the  right  kind 
of  coke  for  blast-furnace  purposes.  An  excellent  quality  of  hard 
coke,  however,  is  produced  in  Dundee,  Province  of  Natal,  whence 
the  furnaces  at  Pretoria  and  Vereeniging  are  now  obtaining  their 
supply. 

Several  furnaces  utilizing  scrap  iron  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  Transvaal  for  a  number  of  years.  This  scrap  iron  is  obtained 
principally  from  the  railwa3's  and  mines.  Small  quantities  of  cast- 
iron  scrap  and  imported  pig  iron  have  also  been  used.  A  variety 
of  products  are  made,  mainly  light  sections,  from  half -inch  rod  up 
to  the  size  of  30-pound  rails;  but  steel  castings  are  made  as  well,  and 
have  been  produced  up  to  5  tons  in  weight.  One  mill  has  an  an- 
nual capacity  of  1,000  tons.  The  metal  varies  in  character  according 
to  requirements  from  very  mild  steel  bars  for  blacksmith  work  to 
hard  steel  bars  used  for  tube-mill  liners,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of 
medium  carbon  steel  for  rails,  flats,  angles,  channels,  etc.  One  mill 
has  been  preparing  steel  shoes  and  dies  for  stamp  batteries  by  re- 
melting  those  worn  out  and  discarded. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  market  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  per  annum 
of  iron  and  steel  products  in  simple  forms  is  available  in  the  Union 
of  South  Afi'ica,  and  the  assurance  that  local  steel  manufacturers 
may  depend  upon  a  dom?stic  supply  of  pig  iron  will,  no  doubt,  be 
a  strong  inducement  for  other  mills  to  come  into  being.  The  progress 
of  the  iron-smelting  industry  is  being  watched  with  considerable 
interest,  especially  at  Pretoria,  where  the  enterprise  is  pregnant  with 
the  most  important  industrial  possibilities. 

Crop  Conditions — Wheat  Production  and  Consumption. 

While  the  area  undei'  wheat  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1918 
was  2  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  previous  year,  it  was  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
which  marks  the  inception  of  the  harvest  season,  that  the  yield  woulcl 
be  approximately  8,580,000  bushels,  or  10  per  cent  below  normal.  A 
normal  yield  would  have  broken  all  previous  records.  The  season 
on  the  wdiole  was  favorable  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  yield  about  normal,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
Cape  Province.  In  the  southwestern  districts,  where  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  Union's  wheat  is  produced,  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  unprecedentedly  dry  and  the  crop,  which  suffered  from  lack  of 
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fertilizers,  was  later  afl'ected  by  rust,  so  that  the  season's  yield  there 
Avas  fully  18  i)er  cent  below  normal. 

The  normal  consumption  of  wheat,  includmo-  wheaten  flour,  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  is  placed  at  11,100,000  bushels  per  annum; 
but  taking-  into  account  the  saving  which  it  was  estimated  would  be 
effected  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  AVheat  Conservation  Act  operat- 
ing from  June  1,  1918,  the  wheat  requirements  for  the  Union  for  the 
calendar  year  1918  were  placed  at  10,200,000  bushels.  These  require- 
ments Avere  met  from  two  sources;  viz,  the  domestic  production  and 
iiii[)()rtations  from  overseas.  The  domestic  production  for  1917  was 
T.s>.')0,000  bushels  and  the  importations  during  the  year  1918  were 
1,C.50,20()  bushels,  or  a  total  of  9,000,200  bushels.  The  remainder  was 
su[)i)lied  by  stocks  carried  over  from  191(>.  The  deficit  to  be  met  by 
foreigu  wheat  during  the  year  1919  will  amount  to  approximately 
l.r)0()',O()0  bushels. 

Corn,  Oats,  and  Barley  Below  Normal  Yield. 

The  condition  of  the  corn  crop  was  less  favorable.  The  acreage 
seeded  was  11  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1917,  and  in  no  Province  was 
the  crop  reported  to  be  normal,  due  to  losses  sustained  through 
drought,  heat,  wind,  hail,  and  insect  pests.  At  the  end  of  1918  it  was 
estimated  that  corn  would  be  12  per  cent  beloAv  normal,  and  that  the 
crop  would  not  yield  more  than  81,200,000  bushels.  During  the  year 
1918,  509,495,794  pounds  of  corn  were  exported  from  Soutli  Africa. 

The  areas  planted  to  oats  and  barley  were  5  and  11  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, below  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  yield  has  also  suffered 
considerably  from  drought,  heat,  and  insect  pests. 

Increased  Cotton  Acreage — New  Ginning  Facilities  in  Zululand. 

More  attention  than  ever  is  being  paid  to  cotton  cultivation  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  During  the  1917-18  season  approximately 
10,000  acres  were  planted  to  cotton  and  the  yield  was  estimated  at 
2,000,000  pounds.  During  the  1918-19  season  the  acreage  has  been 
considerably  increased,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1918  the 
crop  was  reported  in  an  excellent  condition. 

The  Union  Government,  through  the  services  of  an  American  cot- 
ton expert  in  its  employ,  has  been  doing  everything  possible  in  aiding 
farmers  to  take  up  this  new  industry,  providing  tneui  with  seed,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  adopt  the  best  methods  in  cultivation  and 
harvesting. 

While  the  most  advanced  development  has  taken  place  in  the 
Transvaal,  during  the  past  year  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  available  areas  in  Zululand  where  the  acreage  in  some  instances 
has  practically  doubled.  The  first  cotton-ginning  plant  in  Zululand 
was  installed  in  September  1918  by  the  Zululand  Cotton  Co.  This 
plant  is  equipped  with  an  80-saw  gin  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  to 
1,600  pounds  of  lint  for  an  eight-hour  day — wliich  represents  two 
and  one-half  tons  of  seed  cotton.  The  machinery  is  of  Anierican 
manufacture.  An  8-horsepower  engine,  also  of  American  make,  sup- 
l)lies  the  motive  power.  The  estal3lishment  of  this  plant  is  looked 
upon  as  of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  develojiment  of  cotton 
growing  in  Zululand,  as  already  evidenced  by  the  greatly  increased 
aciv;ige  planted  (his  (1918-19)  season. 
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Reduced  Tobacco  Yield — Government  Encouraging  Tobacco  Industry. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  reported  tx)  be  considerably  below  normal  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  Rustenberg  district  of 
the  Transvaal,  the  largest  producing  district  in  the  Union,  where  it 
sufl'ered  serious  damage  from  hail  and  floods;  so  that  not  only  was 
the  acreage  less  by  9  per  cent  than  in  the  year  1917,  but  the  yield 
is  said  to  be  fully  20  per  cent  below  normal. 

The  annual  production  of  tobacco  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
under  normal  conditions  is  given  at  10,000,000  pounds.  Most  of  this 
is  light  Virginia  leaf  and  Turkish  tobacco  which  is  manufactured 
into  cigarettes.    Dark  tobacco  for  pipe  use  is  also  grown. 

The  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  is  gradually  diminishing  in 
volume  year  by  year,  and  within  the  past  few  years  considerable 
quantities  of  domestically  grown  tobacco  have  been  exported.  In 
1918  these  exports  (exclusive  of  tobacco  substitutes)  amounted  to 
1,721,733  pounds  valued  at  $774,795. 

The  Union  Government,  through  an  American  tobacco  expert  in 
its  employ  and  through  the  medium  of  various  agricultural  schools, 
is  systematically  aiding  farmers  in  cultivating  tobacco  by  the  best 
methods  known. 

Sugar  Crop  Normal. 

The  production  of  sugar  cane  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  Natal 
and  Zululand.  Reports  have  indicated  a  backward  tendency  in  the 
condition  of  the  cane.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  excessive  heat 
prevailed  in  Zululand  with  meager  rainfall.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  crop  was  reported  in  a  normal  condition  toward  the  close  of  the 
year. 

During  the  1917-18  season  161,135  acres  were  devoted  to  sugar 
cane,  yielding  130,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  was  16,000  tons  more  than 
was  i)roduced  in  1916-17.  The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  amounts  to  150,000  tons.  In  1918  the  differ- 
ence between  production  and  consumption  was  made  up  by  the  im- 
portation of  21,238  short  tons,  practically  all  of  which  came  from 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  sugar  is  sustained  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  South 
Africa  will  be  able  fully  to  meet  its  own  demand. 

Daily  Industry  Growing — Increased  Biitter  and  Cheese  Exports. 

The  dairy  industry  has  also  achieved  great  things.  Onlj^  as  late  as 
1913  large  quantities  of  butter  were  imported  into  the  ITnion.  In 
1917,  19,411,000  pounds  of  butter  were  produced,  of  which  3,000,000 
pounds  were  exported  and  the  remainder  kept  for  home  consumption. 
Although  definite  figures  are  not  available  for  the  year  1918,  the  pro- 
duction is  reported  to  have  been  nearly  as  great  as  in  1917.  The  total 
export  of  butter  in  1918  amounted  to  3,674,928  pounds,  of  which. 
1,316,834  pounds  were  of  domestic  production  and  the  remainder  im- 
ported and  reexported,  chiefly  to  United  Kingdom. 

Cheese  making  is  another  industry  which  grew  rapidly  during 
the  year;  in  fact,  its  expansion  was  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  butter  industry.  The  1917  production  of  cheese  was  placed  at 
4,266,000  pounds.  The  exports  during  1918  amounted  to  424,993 
pounds,  valued  at  $126,095,  as  compared  with  76,836  pounds,  valued 
at  $26,955,  exported  in  1917. 
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The  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  is  another  new  dexelopment 
of  the  dairv  industry,  and  is  being  actively  pushed  in  the  Pro^■ince  of 
Xatal 

Government  Supervision  of  Dairies. 

The  Union  Parliament  passed  a  hiAv  during  the  year  providing  for 
governmental  supervision  of  dairies,  and  insuring  the  better  grading 
of  butter.  This  law  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1910,  and  is  de- 
signed to  bring  the  dairy  industry  of  tho  countr}'  to  the  highest 
standard  i)Ossible. 

Live-Stock  and  Meat  Industry. 

^yhilc  the  nmnber  of  cattle  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  placed 
at  9,000.()()0,  the  meat  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although  during 
the  past  two  years  it  has  recei^'ed  an  impetus  from  the  demands  occa- 
sioned b}'  war  conditions.  In  the  year  1917,  47,252,995  pounds  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  valued  at  $5,079,915  were  exported,  the  bulk  of 
which  went  to  Egypt  and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  to  England 
and  France.  During  the  year  under  review  the  exports  dropped  to 
18,056,058  pounds  valued  at  $2,273,550,  most  of  which  weut  to  the 
TTuited  Kingdom  and  France. 

The  future  of  the  industry  depends  largely  ui)on  the  erection  of 
chilling  works,  and  better  attention  toward  the  breeding  of  suitable 
stock  for  export  purposes.  Cattle  diseases  have  had  a  deterrent  effect 
on  the  industry.  East  Coast  fever  is  still  a  source  of  anxiety,  owing 
to  periodical  outbreaks,  although  it  has  been  robbed  of  much  of  its 
terror  since  a  systematic  dipping  was  instituted  some  years  ago. 
Anthrax  is  increasing  and  is  causing  more  deaths  than  any  other  dis- 
ease except  East  Coast  fever.  Tuberculosis  has  also  wrought  much 
havoc  among  cattle. 

Sheep  and  Wool — Increase  in  Wool  Exports. 

Although  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
placed  at  32,000,000,  no  frozen-mutton  industr}-  for  export  purposes 
has  as  yet  been  developed.  Sheep  are  raised  chiefly  for  the  wool 
they  produce,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  exports 
of  South  Africa. 

In  the  year  1917  the  exports  of  scoured  wool  amounted  to  11.935,868 
pounds,  valued  at  $8,782,165.  The  prmcipal  buyers  were  the  United 
States,  which  took  9,804,816  pounds,  valued  at  $7,308,714;  Japan, 
1,038,744  pounds,  valued  at  $806,014;  and  England,  930,872  pounds, 
valued  at  $578,690.  Exports  of  unwashed  wool  amounted  to  105,- 
709,896  pounds,  valued  at  $33,953,887,  the  principal  buyers  being  the 
Ignited  States,  which  purchased  48,517,228  pounds,  valued  at  $14,- 
59S,896;  Japan,  36.339.635  pounds,  valued  at  *12,879,917:  and  Eng- 
land, 20,621,561  pounds,  valued  at  $6,402,552. 

In  1918  the  exports  of  scoured  wool  increased  to  15,242,881  pounds, 
A  alued  at  $13,587,881,  the  bulk  of  which,  or  12.491,083  pounds,  a  alued 
at  $11,657,457,  went  to  the  United  States.  Canada  took  1,370,626 
pounds,  valued  at  $987,646;  Japan,  785,079  pounds,  valued  at  $613,- 
480;  and  England.  491.405  pounds,  valued  at  $271,812.  The  exports 
of  imwashed  wool  were  less  by  5,000,000  pounds  tb.au  in  1917.  The 
total  exported  in  1918  was  100,391,617  pounds,  valued  at  $33,650,713. 
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The  bulk  of  these  exports  went  to  the  United  States,  Enghmd,  and 
Japan  in  the  following  proportions:  United  States,  ;io,292,lT0 
pounds,  valued  at  $11,652,152;  England,  34,405,824  pounds,  valued 
at  $9,403,353;  and  Japan,  28,035,143  pounds,  valued  at  $11,944,069. 
Japan  again  figured  as  a  purchaser  of  the  better-grade  wools. 

The  average  price  obtained  for  all  South  African  wool  exported 
in  1914  was  16  cents  a  pound;  in  1917  it  was  36^  cents,  and  in  1918, 
46^  cents. 

Governinent  Wool-Purchase  Scheme  a  Failure. 

At  a  conference  of  wool  growers  held  in  Pretoria  in  October,  1918, 
the  Union  Government  was  asked  to  approach  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment with  a  request  to  purchase  such  portion  of  the  South  African 
wool  clip  of  the  1918-19  season  as  would  be  registered  in  a  given 
period,  on  similar  terms  and  price  basis  as  were  laid  down  for  the 
purchase  of  the  previous  season's  clip;  namely,  the  1913-14  average 
prices,  plus  55  per  cent.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  addition  to  this 
price  was  requested  in  view  of  the  fact  that  South  African  wools 
had  greatly  increased  in  quality  during  the  past  four  years. 

As  a  result  the  Imperial  Government  offered  to  purchase  the  new 
wool  clip  of  all  South  African  farmers  who  registered  their  clips 
for  that  purpose  before  December  20,  1918,  subject  to  a  price  of  55 
per  cent  over  the  schedule  of  1913-14  prices.  In  the  event  that  the 
Imperial  (government  made  a  profit  on  the  resale  of  the  wool,  half 
of  that  profit,  when  ascertained,  was  to  be  paid  to  tlie  Union  (xov- 
ernment  for  distribution  among  the  farmers.  The  British  (lovern- 
ment  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  purchase  altogether 
in  the  event  that  the  total  quantity  registered  for  sale  was  less  than 
200,000  bales.  Subsequently  this  amount  was  reduced  to  150,000 
bales,  and  the  date  for  registration  extended  to  December  31,  1918. 

Although  the  wool  growers  themselves  originally  solicited  the 
offer  from  the  British  Government,  the  response  from  the  farmers 
to  avail  themselves  thereof  was  a  total  failure,  only  3,707  bales  having 
been  registered  throughout  the  Union.  The  failure  of  the  groAvers 
to  register  the  mininnnn  amount  thus  released  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment from  its  offer,  and  left  them  to  dispose  of  their  clips  in  the 
open  market. 

Ostrich-Feather  Industry. 

Except  for  a  speculative  flutter  following  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  the  ostrich-feather  market  was  extremely  quiet  through- 
out tlie  entire  year.  The  exports  of  feathers  fell  off  in  a  marked 
degree  under  the  embargo  adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1918  the  total  exports  amounted  to  108,924  pounds, 
valued  at  $431,318,  of  which  the  United  States  received  98,612 
pounds,  valued  at  $386,258.  The  exports  to  England  were  prac- 
tically nil.  In  1917  the  total  exports  amounted  to  219,048  pounds, 
valued  at  $851,730,  slightly  over  50  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  a  very  great  contrast  with  the  exports  of  1913, 
when  1,023.307  pounds  of  feathers,  valued  at  $14,373,630  were  ship- 
ped. Of  this  amount  the  United  States  received  120,936  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,166,000,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  being  shipped  to 
England. 
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Notwithstaiulino-  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ostriches  in  the  T^'^nion.of  South  Africa,  there  is  an  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  feathers  in  rhe  country.  During  the  last  four  years  com- 
paratively small  (juantities  have  been  shipped  and  most  farmers 
have  been  left  with  their  pluckings  on  their  hands.  Many  have  not 
even  troubled  to  pluck  their  birds,  with  consequent  deterioration  in 
quality.  Merchants  at  Port  Elizabeth,  the  chief  ostrich-feather 
market  in  South  Africa,  also  have  large  quantities  of  feathers  in 
stock. 

Recommendations  of  Ostrich  Feather  Commission. 

In  June,  1918,  the  Ostrich  Feather  Commission,  appointed  to  in- 
<|uire  into  the  depression  of  the  industry  and  to  suggest  measures 
foi-  dealing-  with  it,  made  public  its  report,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
tlie  main  causes  for  the  depres-'on  are:  Change  of  fashions;  over- 
production, rentlering  the  article  cheap  and  common;  support  given 
to  antii)lumagc  agitation;  and  the  war.  For  the  future  stability 
of  the  industry  the  commission  suggested  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
control,  to  consist  of  15  members,  with  the  following  functions: 

(1)  To  cause  a  voters'  roll  of  bona  fide  ostrich  farmers  to  be  compiled 
jinnually. 

(2)  To  have  limited  taxing  powers.  Such  tax  to  be  levied  in  the  form  of 
an  expoi"!  duty,  and  to  be  based  on  the  avernpe  value  per  pound  of  the  previous 
year's  export,  but  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  per  pound,  and  in  no 
case  to  exceed  4s.  ($0.97)  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  Is.  ($0,243)  per 
pound. 

(3)  To  have  power  to  frame  regulations  for  (o)  the  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  statistics  relative  to  ostrich  farming  and  the  feather  trade;  (b)  deal- 
ing with  inferior  birds  and  their  utilization;  (c)  the  method  and  times  of 
meetings  of  the  board;  (d)  the  employment  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
board;  (c)  the  framing  of  the  voters'  rolls;  if)  the  conduct  of  elections; 
((/)  the  system  of  accounts;  {h)  sucli  other  matters  as  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
Industry. 

(4)  To  obtain  information  as  to  the  markets  abroad  and  their  possibilities 
and  advise  farmers  from  time  to  time  in  regard  thereto. 

(5)  To  assist  in  the  methodical  advei'tising  of  the  ostrich  plume  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets  and  new  uses  for  the  plume  as  far  as  possible 
in  conjunction  with  the  trade. 

(6)  To  l>e  empowered  to  participate  in  foreign  and  home  exhibitions,  and  to 
use  such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose. 

(7)  To  invest  its  sunilus  funds  in  Union  Government  stocks  only;  to  have 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  landed  property,  to  be  vested  in  its  members  for  the 
time  being;  and  to  have  borrowing  powers  within  certain  limits  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Government,  the  consent  of  the  Government  to  be  obtained  before  such 
borrowing. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  none  of  these  suggestions 
had  been  put  into  practice. 

Plan  for  System  of  Grain  Elevators. 

A  feature  that  aroused  much  interest  during  the  year  was  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  s3'Stem  of  grain 
elevators  in  South  Africa. 

The  system  recommended  was  a  very  comprehensive  one,  covering 
the  entire  grain-producing  area;  and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  committee  that  everj'^  interest  concerned  in  the  grain 
industry — the  general  business  community,  official  and  shipping 
circles,  banking  institutions,  and  others — strongly  vu'ged  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  this  system.     The  project  provided  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  terminal  elovator  at  the  port  of  Durban  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  300,000  bags;  another  at  East  London  with  a  capacity 
of  200,000  bags;  and  a  third  at  Cape  Town  with  a  similar  capacity; 
making  total  port  storage  facilities  of  700,000  bags.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  construction  of  country  elevators  at  62  inland 
centoi's,  the  size  varying  according  to  the  tonnage  of  grain  offerings 
at  these  stations.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  port  elevators  was 
$2,450,000,  and  of  the  country  elevators  $2,780,000,  making  a  total 
cost  of  $5,180,000. 

The  South  African  railways  ]\and]ed  over  950,000  tons  of  grain 
during  the  past  year,  practically  all  of  which  was  carried  in  bags,  in- 
volving costly  handling,  loading,  and  unloading  charges;  and  the 
hick  of  proper  storage  facilities  often  wrought  much  damage  to  the 
grain.  The  present  railroad  facilities  do  not  provide  for  the  han- 
dling of  grain  in  bulk.  With  the  construction  of  the  elevators,  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  1,000  large  railway  box  cars,  equipped  for  this 
purpose,  will  have  to  be  built. 

Advantages  of  Elevator  System. 

The  committee  brought  out  in  its  report  that  under  anticipated 
post-war  conditions,  there  should  result  from  the  elevator  system, 
when  it  becomes  fully  established  and  the  industry  has  been  adapted 
to  the  bulk  handling  of  grain,  a  direct  financial  saving  to  South 
Africa  of  at  least  $2,500,000  per  annum  after  paying  interest,  depre- 
ciation, repairs  and  cost  of  operation  of  the  elevator  system.  In  cal- 
culating the  above  savings,  no  charge  was  made  against  the  present 
s^'stem  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs  for  railway,  harbor,  and 
private  sheds  and  stores  used  for  grain,  whereas  the  elevator  costs 
included  those  items.  This  estimate  did  not  include  the  following 
material  advantages,  which  could  not  accurately  be  expressed  in 
figures:  (1)  Savings  to  railways  and  harbors  through  more  rapid 
handling  and  movement  of  grain  traffic;  through  avoidance  of  con- 
gestion, and  of  detention  of  trucks,  etc. ;  through  economy  of  space, 
lessened  expense  for  harbor  land,  sheds,  Avharves,  channels,  etc.,  and 
through  costly  harbor  extensions  being  obviated ;  (2)  pooling  of  maize 
for  rail  transport;  (3)  advantage  of  negotiable  certificates,  which 
will  facilitate  trade  and  reduce  cost  of  marketing;  (4)  impetus  to 
increased  production  resulting  from  improved  storage  and  transport 
facilities,  better  returns  received  by  the  farmer,  and  more  stable 
market  conditions;  (5)  release  of  labor  for  productive  work;  (6) 
elimination  of  disputes  regarding  weights  and  grades. 

The  system,  as  contemplated,  will  be  built,  owned,  and  operated  by 
the  Union  Government  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railways  and  har- 
bors are  under  State  administration,  and  elevators  so  owned  would 
best  conform  with  existing  arrangements.  Although  private  or  co- 
operative enterprise  will  be  allowed  to  construct  and  operate  eleva- 
tors, these  would  have  to  conform  to  a  certain  extent  to  State  regula- 
tion. 

ToA\"ard  the  close  of  the  year  the  Union  Government  appointed  Mr. 
William  L,  Phillip,  of  the  firm  of  Spencer  &  Co.  (Ijtd.),  Melksham, 
Wiltshire,  England,  manufacturers  of  grain  handling  machinery,  to 
act  for  it  as  consulting  engineer  iu  comiection  with  construction  of 
this  elevator  system. 
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Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  Increases  Operations. 

The  operations  of  the  luitional  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  mate- 
rially increased  during  the  year  1918,  when  loans  aggi'egating 
$4,615,120  were  made  to  farmers  and  stock  i-aisers.  This  was  over 
$1,500,000  more  than  was  granted  during  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
total  amount  loaned  $250,984  was  for  the  purpose  of  improvements, 
$305,771  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  $887,752  for  taking  over  Land 
Bank  bonds,  $1,098,558  for  taking  over  other  bonds,  $61,530  for  lia- 
bilities other  than  bonds,  and  $2,008,618  for  part  purchase  of  land. 
Over  one-half  of  the  total  amount,  or  $2,432,552,  was  loaned  to  co- 
operative associations,  and  the  remainder  to  individuals  direct. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  bank  had  a  capital  fund  of  $24,021,098 
and  a  reserve  fund  of  $1,440,868.  The  total  assets  were  valued  at 
$26,701,999. 

The  securities  for  the  bank's  advances  were  reported  to  be  good  and 
losses  through  bad  debtors  comparatively  small.  An  examination 
of  the  Land  Bank's  funds  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  State  was 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  advances  to  the  bank  amounting 
to  approximately  $7,000  per  annum,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bank's  capital  was  raised  at  the  time  when  money  was 
comparatively  cheap. 

Federation  of  Cooperative  Societies  in  South  Africa. 

While  the  cooperative  movement  among  the  farming  community 
in  South  Africa  has  not  been  of  very  great  importance  until  recent 
years,  and  no  uniform  success  has  been  achieved,  there  have  been  in 
operation  on  a  limited  liability  basis  several  large  organizations 
which  have  shoAvn  successful  results.  However,  these  societies,  deal- 
ing with  such  lines  as  dried  fruit,  meat,  cheese,  bacon,  and  wine,  and 
representing  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,538,404,  have  come  to  realize  that 
in  order  to  apply  the  true  principles  of  cooperation  it  was  necessary 
to  federate  themselves  into  one  association  that  would  deal  with  the 
marketing  of  the  produce  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  aU  of  the 
constituent  bodies. 

Such  an  organization,  known  as  the  Federated  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  South  Africa  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital  of  $486,650, 
came  into  being  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  under  review.  The 
objects  of  the  federation  are,  generally  speaking,  those  of  other  large 
cooperative  societies  on  a  scale  in  accordance  with  the  huge  scope 
afforded  by  the  comprehensive  character  of  its  constituency.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  one  class  of  produce,  it  is  designed  to  deal  with 
all;  instead  of  sujjplying  the  requirements  of  one  class  of  producer,  it 
will  have  power  within  limits  to  supply  those  of  all  producers;  instead 
of  being  restricted  to  provision  for  the  transport  and  marketing  of 
produce  on  a  minor  scale,  the  association  will  be  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide its  own  buying  and  selling  agencies  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and,  if  necessary',  to  charter  its  own  shipping.  In  addition  to  these 
jourely  commercial  functions,  however,  it  will  exercise  those  of  an 
organizing,  intelligence,  and  publicity  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members,  and  also  arbitrate  disi)utes  arising  between  constituent 
bodies.  Another  object  of  the  federation  is  to  obtain  exclusive  agen- 
cies direct  from  manufacturers  for  the  farmers'  requirements  in 
South  Africa. 
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Purpose  of  the  Federation. 

While  tliis  federation  was  formed  in  the  first  instance  exchisively 
by  the  representatives  of  those  cooperative  .organizations  having  a 
limited  liability  basis,  it  is  eqimll}'  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  th? 
older  cooperative  societies  founded  on  special  legislation,  whose  lia- 
bility is  unlimited.  Commercial  concerns  in  which  farmers  have  no 
prepondei'ant  share  and  no  controlling  voice  are.  ho\^ever,  excluded 
from  this  plan,  the  principle  of  the  federation  being  that  no  associ- 
ated body  may  distribute  to  shareholders  in  dividends  more  than 
10  per  (cnt  per  annum,  and  that  all  surplus  })rofits  nuist  be  dis- 
tributed among  suppliers  and  shareholders  dcMling  witli  the  company 
concerned. 

The  new  associ'  lion  arranged  to  send  to  London  and  New  York 
in  the  early  ])art  of  1919  three  of  its  directors  to  establish  offices 
through  which  the  primary  producers  of  South  Africa  may  be  able 
to  export  their  produce  to  the  best  advantage  and  also  import  such 
goods  and  machinery  as  they  ma}'  require  for  their  collective  use. 

The  purchases  of  the  federation  will  not  extend  beyond  what  may 
be  called  the  trade  requisites  of  its  member  associations.  There 
exists  no  program  of  setting  up  retail  stores  which  will  compete  with 
existing  traders  supplying  general  goods  to  the  farmers  and  their 
families.  The  object  is  to  import  the  needs  of  all  the  constituent 
associations  in  a  few  restricted  lines,  whic  h  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  association  represented.  The  organizers  claim  that  what  the 
older  trade  channels  may  lose  in  this  way  will  be  made  up  to  them 
in  the  reflected  prosperity  of  the  rural  community.  For  the  rest, 
the  main  object  of  the  cooperative  combine  is  to  eliminate  superfluous 
middlemen  and  speculators  by  selling  direct  to  the  large  consuming 
markets  and  pure  basing  their  supplies  direct  from  manufacturers. 

Development  of  Consumers'  Cooperative  Stores. 

A  moveuient  to  establish  cooperative  stores  throughout  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  came  into  being  during  the  year  1918.  Originally 
founded  by  the  Federated  Trades  Unions  of  the  Transvaal  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  its  members,  and  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  it  has  now  developed  into  a  large  company 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £10,000  ($48,665),  operating  branches  at  25 
different  cities  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Cape 
Province. 

This  movement  is  carried  on  under  the  nanie  of  the  South  African 
Industrial  Federation  Cooperative  Development  Co.  (Ltd.),  with 
headquarters  at  146  Main  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  It  has 
a  limited-liability  basis.  In  August,  1918,  the  LTnion  Government 
came  to  its  assistance  with  a  loan  of  £10,000  to  enable  it  immediately 
to  extend  its  operations.  This  loan,  which  must  be  paid  back  within 
one  year  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  was  recommended  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Conimission,  which  is  of  the  opinion  that  through  such 
a  cooperative  movement  the  cost  of  living  can  be  radically'  reduced. 

Up  to  the  presen.t  only  retail  stores  have  been  established,  where 
members  and  noumembers  alike  are  allowed  to  trade.  Members, 
however,  are  permitted  to  open  accounts  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
paid-up  stock  holdings.  Purchases  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  have 
been  made  through  wholesale  importers,  but  when  shipj^ing  becomes 
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normal  it  is  tho  purpose  of  the  company  to  make  its  importations 
direct.  Productive  industries,  such  as  bakeries,  abattoirs,  shoe  fac- 
tories, etc.,  will  also  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  membership  be- 
comes sufficiently  large  to  warrant  such  a  movement. 

Water  Supply,  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Works. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  during  the  year 
1918  considerably  retarded  and  in  some  instances  entirely  stopped 
the  work  on  several  lai'ge  water-supply  and  irrigation  schemes  in 
course  of  construction  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Steenbras  water-supply  scheme,  on  which  work  was 
commenced  in  1917,  and  which  is  to  furnish  an  additional  5,000,000 
gallons  of  water  daily  to  the  city  of  Cape  Town.  This  work  is  to 
cost,  when  completed,  $1,130,000,  which  has  been  obtained  by  means 
of  a  loan  negotiated  locally.  Orders  for  38,000  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe 
were  placed  in  London  for  this  undertaking.  Only  about  5,000  tons 
were  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  war  conditions  re- 
stricted all  further  deliveries.  Work  came  to  a  standstill,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  under  consideration  the  construction  of  a  small  res- 
ervoir nearer  Cape  Town  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  water 
until  the  Steenbras  project  was  completed.  The  Cape  Town  munici- 
pality also  had  under  consideration  the  use  of  the  ''Hume"  re- 
inforced concrete  pipe,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  recently  begun 
in  South  Africa.  But  nothing  ever  came  of  these  projects.  After  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  local  authorities  were  assured  that  the  pipe 
ordered  in  England  would  be  forthcoming,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  first  shipment  had  already  reached  Cape  Town.  With 
the  beginning  of  1919  it  was  expected  that  full  operations  would  be 
resumed  and  the  project  brought  to  completion  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

The  construction  of  a  drainage  system  for  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Cape  Town,  proposed  in  1916,  to  be  completed  by 
1920  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $2,500,000,  was  also  temporarily  post- 
poned, due  to  the  difficidty  in  obtaining  the  steel  reinfoi'cement  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  sewage  filters  and  sludge  digestion  tanks. 
Work  on  the  main  pumping  station  was  also  retarded. 

In  Johannesburg,  the  large  Vaal  River  water-supply  scheme,  which 
has  been  under  construction  for  some  time  past  and  which  originally 
called  for  a  plant  to  impound  13,600,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily, 
to  cost  $5,083,000,  was  modified  in  1916,  since  which  time  construc- 
tion work  has  been  progressing  very  slowly.  Under  the  modified 
plan  the  barrage  will  be  of  the  same  height  as  originally  proposed, 
but  the  filtration  plant,  pumping  equipment,  and  pipe  lines  are  to 
have  a  capacity  of  only  5,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Under  the  revised 
plan  the  cost  will  be  $3,751,307.  This  modification  was  entirely  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  material.  However,  the 
plan  will  allow  of  further  expansion  when  necessar3^  as  the  storage 
facilities  Avill  remain  as  originally  proposed. 

Irrigation  Avork,  which  is  carried  on  in  South  Africa  by  coopera- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local  irrigation  boards  com- 
posed of  farmers  directly  interested  in  the  work,  has  likewise  been 
much  curtailed  during  the  war,  the  difficulties  surmounting  this  work 
having  been  considerably  accentuated  during  the  past  year. 
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Progress  of  Irrigation  Program. 

During  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment gave  its  sanction  to  a  fairly  ambitious  irrigation  program  to 
extend  over  a  considerable  period,  and  the  future  was  viewed  with 
confidence.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  a  period  of  uncertainty  began 
and  considerable  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  the  development  of  the 
proposed  program.  In  the  year  1913-14  the  Government  reviewed 
200  applications  from  local  irrigation  boards  for  loans  aggregating 
$2,000,000,  of  which  $1,850,000  was  authorized. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  decided  not  to  grant  any 
further  loans  except  in  those  cases  where  the  Government  was  bound 
b}'  its  promises,  or  where  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  security  of  existing  loans.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  loans  granted,  which  in  1914—15  was  re- 
duced to  47  aggregating  $500,000,  and  in  1915-16  to  12,  totaling  $300,- 
000.  During  the  year  1916-17  approximately  $250,000  in  loans  was 
provided  by  the  Government  to  local  boards  to  be  used  in  the  restora- 
tion or  repairing  of  works  which  had  been  damaged  by  floods  or 
otherwise.  During  the  same  year  a  loan  of  $885,000  for  new  works 
was  authorized — which  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  applied 
for.  In  1917-18  approximately  $2,500,000,  covering  51  separate 
loans,  was  authorized,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  10 
years  an  annual  average  of  not  less  than  $1,500,000  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  continuation  work. 

Various  Irrigation  Projects. 

The  irrigation  program  now  in  course  of  execution  involves  several 
large  schemes,  among  which  is  the  Oliphants  River  project  (Cape 
Province),  which  will  cost  $2,457,582  when  complete,  over  $1,500,000 
of  which  has  already  been  spent.  When  completed  this  project  will 
bring  under  irrigation  an  area  of  20,000  acres.  Another  project  is 
the  Klipdrift.  scheme  (Transvaal),  which  was  brought  to  completion 
during  1918.  While  the  estimated  cost  was  placed  at  $294,423,  the 
total  expenditures  amounted  to  $399,811,  to  which  must  be  added 
$85,000  spent  in  the  purchase  of  12,000  acres  of  land  and  the  costs 
of  the  necessary  surveys.  The  Hartebeestpoort  project  (Transvaal) 
is  another  scheme  of  considerable  magnitude.  During  the  year 
under  review  all  actual  work  on  this  project  was  suspended,  owing 
to  a  dispute  regarding  the  acquisition  of  the  land  required  for  the 
works.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  and  work  again  resumed. 
This  project  includes  a  dam  across  the  Crocodile  River,  200  feet  high 
above  the  lowest  foundation  level,  having  a  storage  capacity  of 
5,100,000,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  4,674,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  107,323 
acre-feet,  are  above  outlet  sill  level,  and  available  for  irrigation.  The 
estimated  cost  is  placed  at  $2,944,232. 

AVork  on  the  Sunday's  River  irrigation  project  near  Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Province,  was  well  under  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  J^ear, 
although  actual  construction  work  did  not  commence  until  the  end 
of  March.  A  dam  92  feet  in  height  and  1,200  feet  long  on  the  crest, 
with  a  capacity  of  120,000  acre-feet,  is  being  built  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,500,000.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  conservation  schemes  yet 
undertaken  in  South  Africa. 

While  formerly  most  of  the.  works  constructed  were  flood  work?>, 
the  vagaries  of  the  South  African  rainfall  during  the  past  few  years 
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proved  that  large  storage  schemes  for  conserving  water  are  neces- 
sary, and  more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  conservation  of 
water  as  the  only  successful  means  of  providing  a  permanent  and 
regular  supply  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Cost  o'.  living  Increases. 

According  to  official  i-eturns  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
occurred  during  the  j^ear  under  review,  varying  from  13.92  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  Cape  Town  to  27.19  per  (ent  at  Durban.  At  the  princi- 
pal centers  in  South  Africa  the  following  percentages  of  increase 
took  place:  Port  Elizabeth,  19.19;  East  London.  19.17;  Kimberley, 
14.79 ;  Pretoria,  16.61 ;  Johannesburg,  17.73 ;  Pietermaritzburg,  17.92 ; 
and  Bloemfontein,  16.97.  The  pertentage  of  increase  in  these  cities 
in  December,  1918,  over  the  pre-war  pi'ices  were:  Cape  Town,  43.92; 
Port  Elizabeth,  49.35 ;  East  London,  49.9 ;  Kimberley.  37.38 ;  Pretoria', 
42.83;  Johannesburg,  42;  Pietermaritzburg,  54.85;  Durban,  50.64; 
Bloemfontein,  43.7.  Including  rents,  the  percentage  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  1918  as  compared  with  1913  were  as  fol- 
lows: Cape  Town.  38.74;  Port  Elizabeth,  38.93:  East  London,  40.32; 
Kimberlev,  27.9;  Pretoria.  29.08;  Johannesburg,  30.56:  Pietermaritz- 
burg, 42.87 ;  Durban,  42.41 ;  Bloemfontein,  30.68. 

The  serious  rise  in  the  cost  of  livirg  has  been  the  worst  effect  of 
the  war,  and  it  has  brought  hardship  to  people  of  small  means  and 
those  with  fixed  incomes. 
Proposal  to  Regulate  Living  Costs. 

A  Cost  of  Living  Commission,  which  investigated  the  causes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  reported  that  one  of  these  was  the 
undue  profits  that  have  been  made  by  wholesale  merchants  in  food- 
stuff's, boots  and  shoes,  soft  goods,  and  hardware,  and  that  these 
profits  will  tend  to  increase  still  further,  both  in  percentage  and 
amount,  as  prices  continue  to  rise.  The  conunission  added  that,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  undue  profits  have  also  been  made  by  retail  drapers, 
retail  hardware  merchants,  Indian  traders,  outfitters,  boot-and-shoe 
dealers,  and  chemists;  however,  bakers,  butchers,  and  retail  grocers 
have  not  made  the  profits  they  did  in  pre-war  days,  and  many  of 
the  small  firms  have  had  a  severe  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  also 
stated  that  during  the  war  period  the  wholesale  merchants  had  in- 
creased their  control  over  the  retail  trade. 

The  commission  dissented  from  the  view  that  when  normal  condi- 
tions are  restored  inflated  prices  will  automatically  disappear.  Con- 
sequently, they  proposed  that  prices  of  necessaries,  whether  imported 
or  locally  produced,  should  be  subject  to  Government  control  and  that, 
by  providing  an  independent  check  upon  the  businesses  carried  on  by 
individual  merchants,  definite  encouragement,  and  financial  assistance 
should  be  given  to  approved  cooperative  enterprise.  Such  cooperative 
societies,  it  was  suggested,  would  assist  the  Government  to  ascertain 
what  are  reasonable  margins  between  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices  and  also,  by  buying  and  selling  in  the  same  markets  as  indi- 
vidual merchants,  Avould  assist  the  consumer  to  satisfy  his  wants  at 
reasonable  rates.  To  finance,  control,  and  regulate  these  societies,  it 
was  added,  a  cooperative  bank  Avould  be  required. 
Labor  Conditions  in  South  Africa. 

All  questions  concerning  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  are  affected  and  in  many  instances  complicated  by  the 
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predominance  of  the  native  and  colored  elements  of  the  population. 
The  existence  of  this  class  of  comparatively  cheap  labor  has  in- 
fluenced the  development  of  the  country  in  various  waj^s.  The  im- 
ported Indian  laborers  of  Natal  made  possible  the  remarkable 
progress  of  the  sugar  industry,  supplied  the  tea  planters  with  suit- 
able workers,  and  provided  much  of  the  necessarj'  labor  for  rail- 
way construction  and  coal  mining.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand  have  been  and  are  still  entirel}^  dependent  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  supplies  of  native  labor,  while  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  Cape  Province,  the  colored  worker  of  mixed  race  has 
not  only  supplied  very  largely  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor,  but 
has  in  many  cases  qualified  as  a  semiskilled  artisan.  The  Union  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  native  or  colored  lalior  for  all  work 
in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries. 

As  a  result  of  the  presence  of  this  element  of  laborers,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  white  worker  has  been  limited  to  a  considerable  degree 
to  the  more  highly  remunerative  lines  of  the  skilled  trades,  or  to  the 
work  of  supervising  and  controlling  the  unskilled  laborers.  The 
unskilled  white  worker  has  found  himself  almost  inevitably  in  com- 
petition with  the  native  or  colored  laborer;  forced  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  but  unable  to  command  a  sufficiently  high 
rate  of  pay.  Thus  a  class  of  "  poor  whites  "  has  been  produced  in 
the  country  districts,  tending  to  drift  into  the  cities,  and  social  and 
economic  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  are  a  consequence. 

The  Union  Government  maintains  labor  bureaus  at  all  the  princi- 
pal centers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  labor 
into  the  channels  where  it  is  most  needed  and  where  it  will  best  ben- 
efit the  laborer. 

Statistics  of  Labor  in  Mining  Industry. 

According  to  the  industrial  census  taken  during  the  year,  the 
average  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries was  123,443.  of  whom  45,928,  or  a  little  over  37  per  cent,  were 
whites.  The  percentage  of  whites  emploved  in  the  Cape  Province 
was  42.3,  in  Natal  23.89,  in  the  Transvaal  40.58.  and  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  42.7.  However,  a  relatively  smaller  percentage  of  white 
labor  is  employed  in  the  mining  industry  of  South  Africa.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  white  and  colored  labor  employed  in  1918 
in  the  various  mining  industries: 


Industry. 


Gold  mininK 

Diamond  mining . . . 

Coalmining 

Other  base  minerals 

Total 


Whites. 


23,396 

0,336 

1,618 

650 


Per  cent. 


10.8 
14.5 
5.0 

8.2 


32,000 


10.7 


Blacks 

and 
Asiatics. 


192,386 

37,473 

30,7^8 

7,266 


267.863 


Per  cent. 


89.2 
85.5 
95.0 
91.8 


89.3 


Total 
employed. 


215,782 

43,809 

32,350 

7,9ie 


299,863 


During  the  year  under  review  labor  conditions  throughout  South 
Africa  remained  more  or  less  satisfactory.  The  many  new  industries 
that  came  into  being  and  the  expansion  of  others  made  continued  de- 
mands upon  labor.  There  were  numerous  strikes  in  Johanneslturg  in 
such  trades  as  furniture  making,  boiler  making,  enoineering,  etc.; 
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but  these  were  of  short  duration,  tlie  hiborers  bemg  granted  increased 
wa^ges.  In  October  the  gold  miners  voted  against  a  strike.  In  other 
centers,  such  as  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  minor 
strike  movements  took  place,  none  of  which  was  serious,  the  laborers 
generally  attaining  their  object  of  inci-eased  wages.  The  influenza 
epidemic  severely  affected  all  interests  dependent  on  labor,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  situation  was  greatly  improved. 

In  1918  the  Union  Parliament  passed  very  comprehensive  factory 
legislation  effective  March  1,  1919.  This  act  provides  for  the  I'egis 
tration  of  all  factories,  stipulates  the  hours  of  employment  generally, 
and  for  women  and  children  particularly,  and  specifies  the  public 
holidays  which  nuist  be  observed;  takes  measures  to  insure  sanitary 
and  healthful  conditions  of  employment,  to  prevent  sweating,  and  to 
protect  employees  engaged  in  noxious  and  dangerous  occupations. 
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